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This  dissertation  presents  a model  driven  approach  to  3-D 
object  recognition  using  a surface  based,  view  independent 
object  representation.  The  primitives  of  the  model  are 
elementary  surfaces  of  homogeneous  curvature  characteristics. 
A surface  orientation  map  generated  by  a photometric  stereo 
method  and  an  intensity  image  are  used  as  input. 

Segmentation  of  an  image  is  the  most  difficult  and 
crucial  step  toward  symbolic  transformation  of  a raw  image, 
which  is  essential  in  object  recognition.  An  integrated 
approach  is  taken  to  reliably  segment  the  surface  orientation 
map.  In  one  channel,  edges  are  extracted  and  linked  to 
produce  edge  contours  from  an  intensity  image.  Edge  contours 
are  then  segmented  based  on  the  curvature  values  along  the 
contour.  The  segmented  edge  contours  provide  initial  region 
boundaries.  In  the  other  channel,  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures 
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are  estimated  at  each  pixel  from  the  least  squares  local 
surface  fit  of  the  surface  orientation  map.  A labeled  surface 
type  image  is  then  generated  using  the  Gaussian  and  mean 
curvatures,  where  one  of  ten  surface  types  is  assigned  to  each 
pixel.  The  connected  regions  of  identical  surface  type  pixels 
provide  the  first  level  grouping,  a rough  initial  segmentation 
by  surface  types. 

The  output  of  these  two  independent  channels  are  combined 
in  the  integration  module.  An  edge  type  is  assigned  to  each 
edge  segment  based  on  its  location  in  the  segmented  image  by 
surface  types.  Region  merging,  based  on  global  surface  fit 
error,  is  attempted  for  those  regions  inside  a large  region 
enclosed  by  edge  segments.  A region  is  split  if  the  global 
surface  fit  error  for  the  region  is  larger  than  an  error 
budget.  The  output  of  the  integration  is  a set  of  surface 
cluster  graphs  (SCG) , where  a node  corresponds  to  a surface 
patch  generated  by  the  segmentation  and  an  arc  describes  the 
relationship  between  two  surface  patches.  A SCG  roughly 
corresponds  to  a distinct  object  in  the  scene. 

Finally,  recognition  is  tried  for  each  SCG.  The  surface 
characteristics  of  each  surface  in  the  SCG  provides  initial 
pruning  in  the  hypotheses  generation  of  object  models.  Each 
hypothesis  is  tested  by  computing  the  viewing  transformation 
between  the  hypothesized  model  and  the  SCG.  Recognition  is 
successful  when  a hypothesis  can  be  transformed  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  image  features. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Industrial  applications  of  computer  vision  technology 
have  proliferated  in  recent  years  [Tech  Tran  85].  Computer 
vision  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  newest  technologies  for  use 
in  the  factory  of  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  factory  of 
today,  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of  productivity, 
quality  control,  safety,  and  reliability  in  the  manufacturing 
industry.  This  tremendous  interest  in  computer  vision  from 
the  manufacturing  industry  is  a result  of  research  and 
development  efforts  in  academia  and  research  institutes  around 
the  country  over  the  past  2 0 years  [Brad  82,  Besl  and  Jain 
85]  . However,  most  of  the  current  machine  vision  applications 
are  restricted  to  the  inspection,  measurement,  identification, 
and  handling  of  simple  parts  [Tech  Tran  85].  Much  work 
remains  to  be  done  for  a computer  vision  based  system  to 
determine  general  3-D  workpiece  identification,  position, 
orientation,  and  shape.  The  future  robotic  and  automated 
flexible  manufacturing  systems  will  require  a computer  vision 
system  which  can  understand  its  environment  to  perform  various 
manufacturing  tasks. 

One  reason  for  this  slow  progress  of  applications  of 
full-fledged  computer  vision  technology  toward  an  automated 
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manufacturing  system  is  that  many  manufacturing  tasks  require 
sophisticated  and  difficult  visual  interpretation,  yet  current 
computer  vision  technology  can  not  fulfill  those  requirements, 
much  less  the  requirements  of  low  cost,  high  speed,  accuracy, 
and  flexibility. 

Computer  vision  ( hereafter  synonymously  called  machine 
vision,  robot  vision,  or  image  understanding  in  this 
dissertation  ) is  an  amalgam  of  diverse  fields,  among  which  is 
image  processing,  pattern  recognition,  and  artificial 
intelligence.  Vision  involves  the  physical  elements  of 
illumination,  geometry,  reflectivity,  and  image  formation,  as 
well  as  the  intelligence  aspects  of  recognition  and 
understanding.  An  image  is  generated  by  complicated 
interactions  of  these  physical  elements,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
an  encoding  of  the  interactions  among  these  physical  elements. 
Much  of  current  computer  vision  research  addresses  the 
decoding  of  these  interactions,  namely  extraction  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  scene  ( depth,  surface  orientation, 
reflectance,  etc.  ) from  images  by  using  only  a few  general 
assumptions  about  the  scene  domain  [Brad  82,  Barr  and  Tene  83, 
Besl  and  Jain  85]. 

Recognition  or  understanding  cannot  be  achieved  by  the 
direct  use  of  an  image  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  array  of 
numbers  representing  the  brightness  of  a scene,  though  they 
are  not  random.  It  requires  a high  level  symbolic  description 
of  the  scene.  The  transformation  from  the  input  image  to  high 
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level  symbolic  description  can  not  be  achieved  in  one  step. 
It  is  a complex  task  and  it  is  usually  accomplished  through  a 
hierarchy  of  representations  and  processes,  where  an  image  is 
initially  transformed  into  edges  and  where  the  edges,  in  turn, 
are  grouped  into  more  meaningful  structures,  and  so  on.  The 
abstraction  level  increases  as  the  processing  goes  up  the 
hierarchy.  Figure  1.1  shows  this  abstraction  hierarchy  of 
representations  from  image  to  high  level  symbolic  description. 

This  hierarchy  of  processes  is  sometimes  loosely 
classified  as  low-level  vision,  mid-level  vision,  and  high- 
level  vision.  The  boundary  between  the  levels  has  never  been 
clearly  drawn. 

Low-level  vision  directly  deals  with  image-level 
operations  and  is  concerned  with  robust  extraction  of 
significant  local  features  such  as  edges,  highlights,  or 
surface  orientation  using  operations  including  smoothing, 
filtering,  edge  detection,  and  intrinsic  image  calculation  and 
segmentation  of  the  image  into  homogeneous  regions.  The  role 
of  the  low-level  vision  process  is  to  generate  domain- 
independent  rich  descriptions  of  an  input  image  to  aid  in  the 
perceptual  grouping  process  of  mid-level  vision. 

The  role  of  the  mid-level  vision  process  is  to  organize 
these  rich  descriptions  of  low-level  vision  output  into 
perceptually  more  meaningful  and  compact  structures.  This 
domain  independent  structuring  of  important  features  produces 
a rough  sketch  (global  cues)  of  a scene  viewed  or  an  accurate 
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Figure  1.1  Abstraction  hierarchy  of  image  description 
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sketch  of  the  scene  if  the  image  formation  process  were  ideal, 
which  will  enable  the  high-level  tasks  to  more  easily 
determine  the  identification,  localization,  and  orientation  of 
objects. 

High-level  vision  is  concerned  with  the  reasoning  aspects 
of  visual  processing  and  includes  tasks  such  as  naming  and 
categorizing  the  observed  stimuli,  model-based  vision,  and 
construction  and  manipulation  of  data  bases  of  expected 
objects,  based  on  immediate  experiences  and  contextual  cues. 

Most  of  computer  vision  research  has  been  devoted  to 
either  low-level  vision  processes  or  high-level  symbolic 
reasoning  processes,  assuming  that  mid-level  vision  processes 
are  taken  care  of  by  high-level  or  low-level  vision  processes. 
Recently,  this  mid-level  vision  process  has  received  more 
attention  [Lowe  87,  Fisc  and  Boll  86].  Our  research  is  in 
line  with  this  emphasis  on  the  mid-level  vision. 

This  classification  of  vision  processes  has  a very  strong 
relationship  on  how  to  implement  the  control  structure  of  a 
machine  vision  system  for  a very  sophisticated,  real  world 
vision  task.  Low-level  vision  has  been  clearly  defined  as 
bottom-up  or  data-driven  processes,  and  high-level  vision  as 
top-down  or  goal-driven.  Most  of  the  current  systems  invoke 
high-level  vision  too  early,  with  imperfect  structuring  of 
image  features  making  it  useful  only  in  very  restricted 
domains. 
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1.1  Motivation  of  the  Research 

The  ultimate  goal  of  a computer  vision  system  is  to  be 
able  to  partition  the  image  into  distinct  regions,  each  of 
which  has  different  physical  properties,  and  to  understand  the 
relationships  among  them.  This  is  a segmentation  problem. 
There  has  been  two  approaches  to  the  segmentation  problem:  an 
edge-based  approach  and  a region-based  approach.  These  dual 
approaches  attack  the  same  problem  with  different  methods  and 
philosophy. 

The  edge-based  approach  [Brad  82,  Cann  86,  Lowe  87]  looks 
for  places  where  significant  intensity  changes  take  place, 
with  the  hope  that  edges  will  enclose  distinct  regions. 
Unfortunately,  edge  detection  invariably  produces  spurious 
edges  as  well  as  real  edges  and  misses  some  real  edges.  Some 
researchers  [Boll  and  Cain  82,  Neva  and  Babu  80]  attempt  to 
bridge  the  missing  edge  gaps  by  ad  hoc  methods  and  others  try 
to  use  incomplete  data  in  recognition,  which  results  in 
combinatorial  explosion  of  the  search  space  if  the  number  of 
objects  in  the  model  data  base  becomes  large.  Some  recent 
attempts  [Low  87]  to  use  a perceptual  grouping  process  using 
proximity,  collinearity , and  parallelism  seem  promising.  Still 
these  decisions  are  based  on  local  observation  and  not  on 
global  observation. 

A region-based  approach  starts  with  some  seed  regions  and 
grows  the  regions  using  homogeneity  constraints  [Hara  and  Shap 
85,  Besl  and  Jain  88].  The  result  depends  on  the  seed  regions 
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chosen  and  the  region  growing  methods.  It  does  produce 
disjoint  divisions  of  the  given  image  but  often  either 
oversegments  or  undersegments,  hence  some  region  boundaries 
may  not  correspond  to  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  objects 
in  the  scene.  The  image  we  are  using  in  this  research  is  a 
surface  orientation  map  generated  by  a photometric  stereo 
method  [Wood  80].  Unlike  gray  level  images,  the  surface 
orientation  map  provides  explicit  three-dimensional 
information  of  the  scene.  It  has  the  same  iconic  structure, 
except  that  each  entry  is  a surface  normal  of  the  scene.  We 
attempt  to  segment  and  recognize  a scene  of  three-dimensional 
objects. 

Our  main  research  goal  is  to  fuse  the  two  completely 
independent  outputs  of  an  edge  detection  process  and  a surface 
segmentation  process  based  on  the  signs  of  mean  and  Gaussian 
curvature  values  computed  at  each  pixel  into  a reliable  and 
coherent  surface  patch  description  that  will  facilitate  object 
recognition.  Figure  1.2  is  the  proposed  object  recognition 
system  architecture  following  the  abstraction  hierarchy  of 
Figure  1.1.  Edges  are  detected  by  a traditional  method. 
However,  unlike  previous  approaches,  which  immediately  try  to 
attach  semantic  meanings,  such  as  collinearity , parallelism, 
convexity,  and  concavity  to  the  detected  edges,  the  meaning  of 
an  edge  decision  is  based  on  the  segmentation  result.  Hence, 
it  is  much  more  reliable.  Likewise,  the  meaning  of  a region 
is  strengthened  by  the  adjacent  edges  surrounding  the  region. 
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Figure  1.2  System  architecture  for  3-D  object  recognition 
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Our  research  emphasizes  mid-level  vision,  whose  role  is 
to  provide  high-level  vision  with  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  the  scene  contents  in  a structured  way  so  that 
high-level  vision  can  use  this  information  to  prune  the  search 
space  of  the  model  data  base.  An  aggregate  of  highly 
structured  (meaningful  structure)  information,  such  as  surface 
patches,  can  directly  index  into  the  model  data  base  of  a 
given  application  domain.  The  integration  of  surface  based 
segmentation  and  edge  detection  output  provides  powerful  clues 
to  high-level  task  of  object  recognition. 

1.2  Overview 

The  dissertation  is  organized  into  six  chapters.  In 
chapter  2,  several  edge  detection  methods  are  first  discussed. 
A Canny  edge  detector  [Cann  86]  is  used  to  detect  edges. 
Extracted  edges  are  then  connected  into  edge  contours. 
Important  image  features,  such  as  corners  and  inflection 
points,  are  identified,  based  on  the  curvature  values  along 
the  edge  contours.  These  feature  points  are  used  to  segment 
edge  contours  into  straight  line  segments  and  conic  section 
segments.  The  segmented  edge  contours  provide  one  source  of 
image  segmentation. 

Chapter  3 starts  with  a discussion  of  the  photometric 
stereo  method  needed  to  derive  a surface  orientation  image. 
Important  differential  geometry  concepts  of  principal 
curvatures,  mean  and  Gaussian  curvatures,  and  the 
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classification  of  the  surface  types  using  these  curvature 
values  are  then  introduced.  The  computation  of  these 
curvatures  from  the  surface  orientation  map  is  then  discussed. 
The  labeled  surface  type  image  is  generated  using  the  signs  of 
the  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures,  where  one  of  the  ten  surface 
types  is  assigned  to  each  pixel.  The  connected  regions  of 
identical  surface  type  pixels  provide  the  first  level 
grouping,  a rough  initial  segmentation. 

Chapter  4 discusses  the  integration  of  information  from 
the  two  separate  channels  of  the  segmentation  process.  An 
edge  type  is  assigned  to  each  edge  contour  segment,  based  on 
its  location  in  the  segmented  image  by  surface  type.  Region 
merging,  based  on  global  surface  fit  error,  is  attempted  for 
those  regions  inside  a large  region  enclosed  by  edge  contour 
segments.  A region  is  split  if  the  global  surface  fit  error 
for  the  region  is  larger  than  an  error  budget.  The  output  of 
the  integration  is  a set  of  surface  cluster  graphs  (SCG)  where 
a node  corresponds  to  a surface  patch  generated  by  the 
segmentation  and  an  arc  describes  the  relationship  between  two 
surface  patches.  An  SCG  roughly  corresponds  to  a distinct 
object  in  the  scene. 

In  chapter  5,  object  recognition,  using  the  surface 
cluster  graphs,  is  discussed.  A surface  cluster  graph  is  used 
to  generate  the  initial  hypotheses  of  object  models.  The 
initial  pruning  of  the  hypotheses  is  accomplished  using  a 
surface  classification  network.  The  adjacency  and  geometric 
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constraints  of  the  surface  cluster  graph  provide  additional 
sources  for  further  pruning.  The  hypotheses  are  then  tested 
for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  computing  the  viewing 
transformation  between  an  object  model  and  a surface  cluster 
graph  and  projecting  the  model  into  the  image  to  match  the 
observed  image  features. 

Finally,  chapter  6 summarizes  the  contributions  of  this 
research  and  indicates  future  directions  of  research. 


CHAPTER  2 

EDGE-BASED  SEGMENTATION 


The  goal  of  image  segmentation  is  to  partition  an  image 
into  disjoint  regions  which  may  correspond  to  objects, 
surfaces,  or  parts  of  objects  [Hara  and  Shap  85]  . These 
regions  are  internally  homogeneous,  but  heterogeneous  between 
adjacent  regions,  in  some  properties  such  as  intensity, 
texture,  surface  characteristics  and  so  on.  One  approach  to 
image  segmentation  is  to  detect  the  boundaries  which  separate 
different  regions.  Boundaries  of  regions  are  usually 
manifested  in  an  image  as  places  where  significant  intensity 
changes  occur.  The  place  where  this  significant  intensity 
change  takes  place  is  traditionally  called  an  edge  in  image 
understanding.  Hence  edge  detection  is  a central  problem  in 
image  understanding. 

The  human  vision  system  uses  diverse  visual  cues  such  as 
stereopsis,  texture,  shading,  color,  contour,  etc.  for 
recognition  and  understanding  of  its  environment  [Brad  82, 
Barr  and  Tene  83].  The  boundaries  of  objects  are  the  single 
most  prominent  and  important  features  used  for  the  recognition 
and  description  of  objects  [Marr  80,  Brad  82].  This 
observation  is  derived  from  many  experiments  done  with  the 
human  vision  system,  which  can  recognize  objects  from  only  a 
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crude  outline  and  communicate  three  dimensionality  using 
simple  line  drawings. 

From  a practical  point  of  view,  the  edge  detection 
process  serves  to  simplify  the  analysis  of  images  by 
dramatically  reducing  the  amount  of  data  to  be  processed, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  useful  structural 
information  about  object  boundaries.  Image  data  itself  is  too 
dense  to  be  directly  used  for  high-level  tasks. 

For  these  reasons,  vision  researchers  have  tried  to 
develop  an  ideal  perfect  edge  detector.  Edge  detection  is  the 
first  stage  toward  the  symbolic  transformation  of  an  image, 
and  the  remaining  stages  of  the  visual  recognition  process  all 
depend  on  the  results  of  the  edge  detection.  For  example, 
stereo  analysis  [Marr  and  Pogg  79]  should  first  solve  a 
correspondence  problem  between  two  images,  which  is  extremely 
difficult  to  do.  Edge  information,  especially  that  of  corners 
and  curvature  discontinuity  points,  provides  a good  starting 
point  for  solving  the  correspondence  problem.  Similar 
arguments  hold  for  motion  analysis  [Ball  and  Brow  82],  where 
the  features  in  a sequence  of  images  should  first  be 
registered  together  for  motion  parameter  computation. 

A critical,  intermediate  goal  of  edge  detection  is  the 
detection  and  characterization  of  significant  intensity 
changes  in  an  image.  The  ultimate  goal  of  edge  detection  is 
the  characterization  of  intensity  changes  in  the  image  in 
terms  of  the  physical  processes  that  originated  them.  This  is 
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yet  an  unsolved  problem  because  various  physical  changes  in  a 
scene,  such  as  depth  discontinuity,  surface  orientation 
discontinuity,  reflectance  discontinuity,  and  illumination 
discontinuity,  result  in  the  same  intensity  change  in  the 
image . 


2.1  Review  of  Edge  Detection 

Since  edges  are  the  places  where  significant  intensity 
changes  take  place,  spatial  differentiation  is  required. 
Various  edge  detectors  [Marr  and  Hild  80,  Hara  84,  Cann  86] 
are  discrete  approximations  of  the  spatial  differentiation. 

Edges  in  real  images  are  not  ideal  step  edges  for  which 
the  edge  operators  were  designed.  Rather,  real  edges  look 
like  a gradual  ramp  shape  contaminated  by  noise.  There  have 
been  two  broad  approaches  to  edge  detection:  first-derivative 
type  operators  and  second-derivative  type  operators.  Edges  in 
real  images  can  be  detected  either  as  maxima  of  a first-order 
derivative  or  as  zeros  of  a second-order  derivative.  Since 
edges  can  occur  in  any  two  dimensional  direction,  these 
operators  can  further  be  divided  into  directional  or 
nondirectional  types. 

The  response  of  first-derivative  type  edge  operators  to 
these  real  edges  covers  a relatively  broad  region  flanking  the 
edge.  One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  first-derivative  type 
operators  is  that  another  process  of  thinning  or  peak 
detection  of  this  wide  edge  response  is  required,  which 
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degrades  localization  in  addition  to  the  additional 
computation  time.  Second-derivative  operators,  on  the  other 
hand,  respond  with  a zero  crossing  at  edge  location. 
Therefore,  edges  are  much  easier  to  localize  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  detect  intensity  changes  because  double 
differentiation  is  doubly  sensitive  to  noise. 

The  first  gradient  operator  called  Roberts's  cross 
operator  was  used  by  Roberts  [Robe  63].  This  operator 
involves  only  4 pixels  and  is  therefore  extremely  sensitive  to 
noise  and  surface  irregularities.  With  the  noise  sensitivity 
in  mind,  the  extension  of  Robert's  operator  was  proposed  by 
Sobel  and  Prewitt  [Ball  and  Brow  82,  Prew  70],  These 
operators  perform  local  averaging  around  the  center  point, 
thus  they  tend  to  reduce  the  effects  of  noise. 

Marr  and  Hildreth  proposed  using  the  Laplacian  of 
Gaussian  (LOG)  as  an  edge  detector  [Marr  and  Hild  80],  which 
can  be  approximated  by  a Difference  of  Gaussian  (DOG)  edge 
detector,  believed  to  be  in  the  human  vision  system. 

LOG  has  some  drawbacks  as  well  as  some  merits.  The 
advantages  of  LOG  include:  1)  Computations  are  efficient  and 
simple.  2)  Noise  removal  can  be  accomplished  by  the  selection 
of  standard  deviation  ( a ) of  Gaussian,  and  scale  of  edges 
can  also  be  controlled  by  the  same  standard  deviation.  3) 
Subpixel  accuracy  can  be  achieved  by  simple  linear 
interpolation  across  zero  crossing. 
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The  drawbacks  of  the  LOG  operator  are  as  follows:  1)  LOG 
has  a worse  signal  to  noise  ratio  (SNR)  and  localization  than 
the  first  derivative  of  Gaussian  operator.  2)  Zero  crossings 
do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  real  edges  in  noisy  real 
images.  Since  zero  crossings  do  not  contain  edge  contrast 
information  nor  edge  direction  information,  the  additional 
step  of  gradient  computation  is  needed  to  compute  the  zero 
crossing  slope  and  direction.  3)  At  vertices  where  an  odd 
number  of  edges  converge,  the  end  of  interior  edges  turns  away 
from  the  corner.  This  is  because  the  assumption  of  linear 
variation  does  not  hold  around  corners. 

Several  researchers  proposed  surface  fitting  techniques 
for  edge  detection  [Prew  70,  Hara  84].  Here,  an  image  is 
viewed  as  samples  of  underlying  intensity  surface.  At  each 
pixel,  surface  fitting  is  performed.  Edge  properties  such  as 
edge  magnitude,  position,  and  orientation  are  estimated  from 
the  modeled  image  surface.  Since  the  basis  functions  used  to 
model  the  surface  are  usually  not  complete,  the  properties 
apply  only  to  a projection  of  the  actual  image  surface  on  to 
the  subspace  spanned  by  the  basis  functions.  Haralick  [Hara 
and  Wats  83]  later  extended  this  approach  to  classify 
intensity  surface  type,  called  "topographic  primal  sketch," 
into  peak,  pit,  flat,  valley,  ravine,  etc.,  which  can  be  used 
to  segment  an  image  into  regions  of  similar  intensity 
characteristics . 
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Canny  [Cann  86]  formulated  the  edge  detection  problem  as 
an  optimization  problem  using  the  following  three  performance 
criteria. 

(1)  Good  detection. 

This  criterion  reguires  a low  probability  of 
missing  a real  edge  and  low  probability  of  a false 
alarm,  which  corresponds  to  maximizing  the  signal 
to  noise  ratio. 

(2)  Good  localization. 

The  points  marked  as  edges  by  the  operator  should 
be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  true 
edge. 

(3)  A single  response  to  a single  edge. 

When  two  nearby  operators  respond  to  the  same  edge, 
one  of  them  must  be  considered  a false  edge. 

The  criteria  (1)  and  (2)  are  conflicting  because  good 
detection  reguires  a large  operator  size  (hence  high  signal  to 
noise  ratio)  but  results  in  poor  localization,  and  good 
localization  reguires  a small  operator,  which  degrades 
reliable  detection.  This  is  an  uncertainty  principle  and  must 
be  compromised. 

Canny  then  solves  the  optimization  problem  by  numerical 
methods.  The  optimal  edge  detector  thus  derived  has  a 
slightly  better  performance  than  the  first  derivative  of  the 
Gaussian  operator,  which  can  be  efficiently  implemented 
because  of  the  separability  of  the  Gaussian  kernel.  There  can 
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be  many  variations  in  the  implementation  of  the  Canny  edge 
detector. 

The  directional  second  derivative  of  the  Gaussian  has 
better  performance  than  the  Laplacian.  The  two-dimensional 
Laplacian  can  be  decomposed  into  two  arbitrary  directions.  If 
we  take  one  of  the  derivatives  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  gradient,  the  operator  output  will  contain  one 
contribution  that  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
operator  described  above,  and  also  a contribution  that  is 
aligned  along  the  edge  direction.  This  second  component 
contributes  nothing  to  localization  or  detection,  but 
increases  the  output  noise. 

Two  main  observations  argue  in  favor  of  a gradient  type 
operator.  (1)  A gradient  operator  is  more  robust  against  noise 
because  it  uses  only  first-order  derivatives  and  not  second- 
order  derivatives  as  in  a zero  crossing  scheme.  (2)  A zero  of 
a second-order  derivative  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
an  extremum  of  the  first-order  derivative;  we  expect  a lower 
proportion  of  false  edges  in  a gradient  scheme. 

Edge  detection  is  a very  complex  problem.  Vision 
researchers  now  seem  to  agree,  after  long  years  of  frustration 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  edge  detector  and  better 
understanding  of  image  formation  process,  that  edge  detection 
is  an  ill-posed  problem  [Bert  88].  This  is  because  significant 
intensity  changes  ( corresponding  to  real  world  edges  ) occur 
in  so  wide  a range  of  scales  (depending  on  illumination. 
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viewpoint,  surface  orientation,  material  of  object,  etc.)  that 
no  single  edge  detector  can  detect  all  these  changes 
simultaneously.  For  a competent  vision  system,  we  need  other 
sources  of  information  such  as  range,  surface  orientation,  or 
high  level  knowledge  to  interpret  edges. 

2 . 2 Edge  Linking 

The  first  level  symbolic  transformation  of  an  image  is 
accomplished  by  the  convolution  of  the  image  with  one  of  the 
edge  detectors  of  the  above  section.  The  transformed  images 
(edge  magnitude,  edge  direction)  still  have  an  iconic 
structure  in  the  sense  that  instead  of  brightness  in  the 
scene,  each  pixel  now  represents  a degree  of  edginess  by  its 
magnitude  or  an  edge  direction.  Edge  information,  by  itself, 
is  of  little  use  in  a vision  system.  The  next  stage  of 
processing  imposes  structure  on  the  individual  edge  points  by 
grouping  them  to  form  extended  edges.  Previous  approaches  to 
this  problem  broadly  fall  into  two  categories — global  and 
local.  Global  strategies  have  been  formulated  as  a graph 
search  for  minimum  cost  paths  where  the  cost  of  connecting  two 
edge  points  may  depend  on  their  proximity,  relative 
orientation,  and  contrasts,  among  other  factors.  Dynamic 
programming  and  heuristic  search  are  frequently  used  tools  for 
this  purpose.  Local  approaches,  on  the  other  hand,  use  local 
connectivity  and  directionality  when  edge  points  are  linked. 
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To  deal  with  ambiguity  and  noise  in  a vision  system,  a 
class  of  mechanisms  called  relaxation  labeling  was  proposed. 
A probabilistic  relaxation  method  [Zuck  et  al.  77]  was 
proposed  for  edge  enhancement  and  linking.  Each  pixel  has  m+1 
labels.  Each  of  m labels  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the 
edge  at  the  pixel  with  one  additional  label  to  indicate  no 
edge  presence.  For  each  pixel  i,  the  probability  of  label  A. 
is  defined.  The  initial  value  of  this  probability  P,(A.)  is 
calculated  by  applying  an  edge  operator  to  the  pixel.  Each 
probability  is  updated  according  to  its  neighbor's 
probability.  For  each  pair  of  neighboring  pixels  i,  j and  each 
pair  of  labels  X,  X' , the  compatibility  function  r{j.  (X,  A. ' ) is 
defined,  denoting  a measure  of  compatibility  between  X at  i 
and  A.'  at  j . The  probability  P,- (A.)  is  strengthened  by  A1  of 
a neighboring  pixel  of  similar  direction  and  weakened  by 
perpendicular  direction. 

The  Hough  transform  [Duda  and  Hart  73]  is  another  popular 
method  for  extracting  global  information  in  incomplete  and 
noisy  data  such  as  the  edge  detection  output.  Most  of  the  edge 
detector  outputs  suffer  from  the  problems  of  fragmented  edges, 
false  edges,  and  missing  edges  due  to  the  embedded  noise  in 
the  image.  The  Hough  Transform  reparameterizes  image  space 
into  parameter  space  so  that  edge  points  which  lie  along  the 
same  line  will  have  the  same  coordinates  in  parameter  space. 
By  transforming  all  edge  points  in  this  way  and  looking  for 
clusters  which  lie  at  the  same  locations  in  transformed  space, 
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it  is  possible  to  search  efficiently  for  all  sets  of  collinear 
points.  Parameter  space  transformation  provides  robustness 
against  missing  edges  and  spurious  edges.  But  the  Hough 
transform  has  several  inherent  drawbacks.  First,  the  result 
is  sensitive  to  the  quantization  of  parameter  space  and  has 
problems  with  clustering  entries  corresponding  to  nearly 
collinear  points.  Second,  the  transform  finds  collinear 
points  without  regard  to  contiguity.  Thus  the  position  of  a 
best  fit  line  can  be  distorted  by  the  presence  of  unrelated 
edge  points  in  other  parts  of  the  image.  A related  problem  is 
that  of  meaningless  groups  of  collinear  points  detected  as  a 
line.  Although  the  Hough  transform  can  be  useful  in  detecting 
the  presence  or  absence  of  strong  features  in  a given  image, 
its  direct  usage  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
provide  any  information  as  to  the  location  of  a line  segment 
being  considered. 

Edge  linking  methods  can  improve  the  edge  detection 
output,  but  these  methods  can  not  completely  solve  the 
inherent  problems  of  missing  edges  and  the  spurious  edge 
problem  of  edge  detection.  More  global  information  is  needed 
to  resolve  these  issues.  Figure  2.1  shows  the  block  diagram 
of  the  edge-based  segmentation  used  in  this  dissertation.  An 
image  is  convolved  with  the  first  derivative  of  Gaussian  to 
detect  edges.  Peak  detection  is  performed  on  the  edge 
detection  output  to  produce  edges  of  single  pixel  width.  The 
edge  points  are  then  linked  to  generate  edge  contours.  Edge 
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Edge  segments 


Figure  2.1  Edge-based  segmentation 
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contours  are  segmented  at  corners  and  inflection  points  and 
fitted  to  lines  or  conics  to  generate  edge  segments.  Edge 
segments  provide  initial  region  boundaries.  Edge  segments 
rarely  enclose  regions  and  there  are  inevitable  gaps  between 
edge  segments.  During  integration  of  edge-based  and  surface- 
based  segmentation,  we  can  use  the  mathematical  description  of 
the  edge  segments  to  fill  the  gaps  between  edge  segments  and 
extend  the  edge  segments  to  enclose  regions.  In  the  following 
sections  we  will  discuss  edge-based  segmentation  in  detail. 

2.3  Implementation  of  the  Edge  Detector 


Since  edge  detection  is  a differentiation  process, 
smoothing  is  essential  for  robust  and  reliable  edge  detection 
in  noisy  image  data.  There  are  many  smoothing  filters,  but  a 
Gaussian  filter  is  found  to  be  the  only  filter  exhibiting  low 
bandwidth  for  a given  filter  size,  which  is  best  for  smoothing 
[Marr  and  Hild  80]  . An  image  is  first  convolved  with  a 
Gaussian  smoothing  filter,  then  a gradient  operator  is  applied 
at  each  pixel.  By  the  associativity  property  of  the 
convolution  theorem,  these  two  operations  can  be  combined  into 
a single  operation  by  convolving  the  image  I with  the  first 
derivative  of  Gaussian. 


V ( G * I ) = (VG)  * I 

= vxi  + Vvj 


(2.1) 
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where  G is  a Gaussian  with  a standard  deviation  a and  i and  j 
are  unit  vectors  in  x and  y coordinate  directions. 

G(x,y)  = K exp  (~x  +y  ) (2.2) 

2 a2 


The  convolution  kernel  of  the  first  derivative  of  the 
two-dimensional  Gaussian  can  be  decomposed  into  a product  of 
one-dimensional  Gaussian  and  its  derivative.  Fast  convolution 
is  achieved  by  two  one-dimensional  convolutions  instead  of  a 
two-dimensional  convolution. 


dG (x,y) 
<Tx 


= Gx  (x,y)  = 

a2 

= (-Lxe-xW)  ( e'yZ/2ff2) 
a2 


(2.3) 


=Gy(x,y, 


= ( e'x2/2a2) 


_ Ky  0-(X2+yXp2)/2g2 
a2 

_Ky  yWx 
} 


(2.4) 


The  scale  factor  K is  adjusted,  depending  on  the  precision 
available  in  a particular  computer.  Fig.  2.2  shows  the  three- 
dimensional  graph  of  this  operator. 

Since  the  gradient  type  edge  detector  also  responds  to 
the  gradual  shading  change,  the  image  is  first  truncated  at 
several  low  order  bits  before  gradient  computation  to  suppress 
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(a) 


(b) 

Figure  2.2  First  derivative  of  Gaussian  edge  detector 
(a)  row  operator  (b)  column  operator 
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its  response  to  gradual  shading  change.  Discrete  approximation 
of  the  above  operator  will  be  samples  of  the  first  derivative 
of  Gaussian  in  equation  (2.3).  In  order  to  achieve  accuracy, 
we  use  the  average  value  of  the  first  derivative  of  the 
Gaussian  at  each  pixel  size  interval,  which  is  equivalent  to 
its  integrated  value  over  a unit  pixel. 

As  the  decomposition  of  the  kernels  indicates,  Vx 
computation  is  carried  out  by  convolving  the  image  with  the 
one-dimensional  first  derivative  of  Gaussian  in  column 
operation  followed  by  Gaussian  smoothing  in  row  operation. 
Similarly  Vy  is  computed  in  row-wise  first  derivative 
convolution,  followed  by  column-wise  Gaussian  smoothing. 

The  gradient  of  image  I is  a vector  whose  magnitude  at  a 
given  point  is  the  maximum  rate  of  change  of  the  intensity 
surface  I at  that  point  and  whose  direction  is  normal  to  the 
underlying  intensity  change  direction  (edge  direction) . The 
edge  magnitude  V (gradient  magnitude)  and  edge  direction  a 
(gradient  direction)  are  computed  as 


As  we  noted  in  section  2.1,  the  convolution  output  of  the 
gradient  operator  has  broad  response  across  the  edge,  which 
must  be  thinned  or  peak  detected  by  eliminating  the  edge 
points  which  are  not  local  maxima.  Thinning  is  not  used, 


(2.5) 


a (angle)  = arctan  (V  /Vx) 
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because  it  degrades  the  accuracy  of  localization.  Peak 
detection  is  performed  by  eliminating  the  pixels  if  they  are 
not  local  maxima.  For  every  nonzero  edge  pixel  centered  at  a 
3x3  window,  its  neighborhood  is  examined  to  decide  if  the 
center  pixel  is  a local  maximum  or  not.  The  two  adjacent  edge 
magnitude  values  along  the  gradient  direction  are  computed  by 
interpolation  using  the  gradient  directions  and  edge 
magnitudes  of  the  pixels  in  the  window.  If  the  two  adjacent 
gradient  magnitudes  are  less  than  the  magnitude  of  the  center 
pixel,  the  center  pixel  is  retained  as  a local  maximum. 
Otherwise  the  center  pixel  is  eliminated.  After  the  peak 
detection,  edges  become  single  pixel  width. 

Edge  contour  tracing 

The  peak  detected  convolution  output  is  used  to  generate 
edge  contours.  An  edge  contour  is  an  ordered  list  of 
connected  edge  points.  Since  edge  detection  also  responds  to 
any  intensity  change  in  image,  the  use  of  thresholding  is 
inevitable  to  eliminate  edge  points  whose  magnitudes  are 
small.  Selecting  an  appropriate  threshold  value  is  very 
difficult.  A high  threshold  will  eliminate  noisy  edges  but  it 
will  also  remove  some  of  the  real  edges.  On  the  other  hand  a 
low  threshold  will  retain  most  of  the  real  edges  but  it  also 
invites  noisy  edges.  Simple  thresholding  on  the  edge 
detection  output  results  in  a streaking  problem  of  edge 
contours,  breaking  up  of  an  edge  contour  caused  by  the  edge 
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detector  output  fluctuating  above  and  below  the  threshold  due 
to  noise. 

Patching  up  the  broken  contour  by  a later  process  is  very 
difficult.  In  order  to  avoid  this  streaking  problem,  the 
whole  edge  contour  is  traced  first,  then  thresholding  is 
performed  on  the  whole  contour  if  the  average  edge  magnitude 
of  the  whole  contour  is  below  a threshold. 

Finding  edge  contours  in  the  peak  detected  edge  image 
becomes  easy  because  only  local  maximum  edge  pixels  are  left. 
First,  an  island  of  connected  pixels  whose  magnitude  are  above 
a threshold  is  used  to  start  tracing  an  edge  contour.  As  each 
edge  point  is  traced,  it  is  marked  by  the  current  edge  contour 
number  to  avoid  tracing  it  again.  At  a junction  point  the 
tracing  continues  in  the  direction  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  previous  pixel  direction  and  the  junction  point  is  put  on 
a stack  to  resume  tracing  to  other  branches  at  the  junction. 
The  tracing  tries  to  fill  one  pixel  gap  by  extending  the 
tracing  one  pixel.  The  tracing  stops  either  when  no  more  edge 
points  are  nearby  or  when  previously  traced  edge  points  are 
encountered. 

A traced  edge  contour  is  discarded  if  the  average  edge 
magnitude  is  below  a given  threshold.  But  if  the  length  of 
the  contour  is  long  enough  (30  pixels) , it  is  retained  in  the 
background  data  base  for  use  in  the  integration  module.  Edge 
contour  information  is  stored  in  the  edge  contour  frame  of 
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Figure  2.3.  An  edge  contour  frame  contains  ten  pieces  of 
information  about  the  contour: 

(1)  length:  the  number  of  pixels  in  the  contour 

(2)  average_magnitude:  the  average  edge  magnitude  of  the 

contour 

(3)  start_coord:  starting  coordinates  of  the  contour 

(4)  end_coord:  ending  coordinates  of  the  contour 

(5)  open_status:  open  or  closed  status  of  the  contour.  If 
the  tracing  returns  to  the  starting  pixel,  the 
open_status  slot  is  filled  with  the  closed  value. 
Otherwise  it  is  filled  with  the  open  value. 

(6)  adjacent_contour : a list  of  adjacent  edge  contours.  If 
the  tracing  stops  at  another  traced  edge  contour,  the 
adjacent_contour  slot  is  updated  with  the  edge  contour 
that  was  encountered.  The  list  of  adjacent  contours 
provides  useful  information  to  find  the  junctions  where 
two  or  more  lines  meet.  Junctions  and  junction  types 
will  be  discussed  in  chapter  4. 

(7)  chain_list:  an  ordered  list  of  8-neighbor  chain  codes. 
The  coordinates  data  are  recovered  from  the  chain  list  to 
fit  lines  or  conic  sections. 

(8)  orientation_list : an  ordered  list  of  edge  direction.  This 
data  is  used  to  compute  curvatures  along  the  contour  to 
segment  the  contour. 

(9)  knot_points:  points  on  the  contour  where  tangent 

discontinuity  (corner)  or  curvature  discontinuity 
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(inflection  point)  occur.  An  edge  contour  is  divided  at 
knot_points.  Edge  segments  between  knot  points  are 
represented  as  lines  or  conic  sections.  This  slot  is 
filled  after  edge  contour  segmentation. 

(10)  edge_segments : An  edge  contour  is  divided  into  edge 

segments  where  each  segment  is  represented  by  a line,  an 
ellipse,  or  a circle  parameters  after  edge  contour 
segmentation.  This  slot  contains  a list  of  pointers  to 
the  edge  segments.  This  slot  is  also  filled  after  edge 
contour  segmentation. 


(CONT_ll  (length  56) 


( average_magnitude 

227) 

( start_coord 

(xl 

yi)) 

( end_coord 

(x2 

y2) ) 

(open_status 

open 

) 

(adjacent_contour  (CONT_26  CONT_30  . . . ) ) 
(chain_list  chain_ll  ) 
(orientation-list  orient_ll  ) 
(knot_points  (kl  k2  ...  ) ) 
(edge_segments  (el  e2  ...  ))) 


Figure  2.3  An  example  of  an  edge  contour  Frame 

The  edge  contour  frame  provides  all  the  necessary 
information  for  edge  contour  segmentation.  Edge  contours  are 
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input  to  the  module  of  analytic  curve  descriptor  where  each 
edge  contour  is  segmented  and  fitted  according  to  curvature 
values. 

2.4  Description  of  Edge  Contours  bv  Straight  Lines 

and  Conic  Sections 

2.4.1  Segmentation  of  Edge  Contours 

The  next  processing  stage  is  to  represent  each  edge 
contour  at  more  gualitative  and  guantitative  abstraction 
levels.  For  example,  on  a gualitative  level  we  would  like  to 
know  which  portions  of  an  edge  contour  are  linear  or  curved 
and  on  a guantitative  level  we  would  like  to  know  the  line 
equations  for  linear  parts  and  the  degree  of  curvature  for 
curved  parts.  We  would  like  to  derive  appropriate 
mathematical  expressions  describing  each  segment  of  an  edge 
contour.  Such  expressions  are  far  more  compact  than  discrete 
forms,  and  amenable  for  matching  two  such  representations.  We 
also  want  to  discover  instances  of  certain  features  (e.g., 
straight  lines,  corners,  inflection  points)  which  play  an 
important  role  in  image  segmentation.  The  segmentation  of 
edge  contours  serves  another  purpose  in  our  research.  An  edge 
contour  may  be  long  separating  many  different  regions  in  the 
image.  It  is  difficult  to  represent  and  use  the  whole  contour 
during  region  analysis,  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 
Segments  of  edge  contours  can  serve  as  the  initial  region 
boundaries. 
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Now  we  have  to  consider  two  issues  encountered  when 
attempting  to  fit  curves  to  data. 

1.  We  must  choose  a family  of  curves  to  be  fitted. 

2.  We  must  decide  on  how  to  choose  the  knot  points,  given 

our  choice  of  curves. 

We  decided  to  use  conics  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
Conics  are  commonly  used  to  represent  general  curves 
approximately.  The  coefficients  or  parameters  of  conic 
sections  are  terse  representations.  Conics  are  often  good 
models  for  physical  curves  such  as  the  edges  of  manufactured 
objects . 

A curvature-based  segmentation  of  a curve  has  attributes 
which  make  it  insensitive  to  changes  in  viewpoint.  In  the 
plane,  the  curvature  is  invariant  with  respect  to  rotation  and 
translation,  and  curvature  ratios  are  invariant  with  respect 
to  scale.  The  use  of  tangent  discontinuity  (usually  called  a 
corner)  and  the  zero  crossing  of  curvature  (inflection  point) 
as  segmentation  points  provides  insensitivity  with  respect  to 
the  projection  of  a plane  curve  oriented  arbitrarily  in  space. 
Mathematically,  tangent  discontinuity  is  undefined  in 
curvature,  but  in  real  images  it  is  identified  as  a curvature 
extremum.  A curvature  extremum  is  a point  on  the  contour 
where  the  curvature  is  locally  maximum  or  minimum.  A 
curvature  extremum  is  not  necessarily  a tangent  discontinuity 
(see  the  extremum  point  a in  Figure  2.8  on  page  52  which 
corresponds  to  segmentation  point  3 in  Figure  2.7  (b) ) . An 
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extremum  caused  by  tangent  discontinuity  should  have  zero 
curvature  (straight  line)  segments  on  both  of  its  sides  (see 
the  extremum  point  b in  Figure  2.9  on  page  53  which 
corresponds  to  the  segmentation  point  7 in  Figure  2.7  (b) ) . 
We  will  use  tangent  discontinuity  and  curvature  zero  crossing 
as  the  contour  segmentation  points.  Some  authors  [Fisc  and 
Boll  86]  use  curvature  extrema  in  their  segmentation.  But 
curvature  extrema  are  not  always  invariant  to  rotation.  In 
general,  the  human  visual  system  is  very  sensitive  to  the 
curvature  of  lines,  being  able  to  reliably  discriminate 
spatial  differences  of  a few  arc  seconds. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used  method  to  segment  an  edge 
contour  with  line  segments  is  a successive  subdivision  method. 
It  breaks  a given  contour  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the 
straight  line  which  passes  the  two  endpoints  of  the  given 
contour.  Each  newly  obtained  subcontour  is  tested  to  see  if 
it  can  be  fitted  by  a straight  line  within  a prescribed  error 
limit  or  if  the  length  of  the  subcontour  has  fallen  below  a 
prescribed  minimum  length.  The  subcontour  is  accepted  as  one 
line  segment  when  one  of  the  above  criteria  is  satisfied.  If 
a subcontour  cannot  be  fitted  with  a straight  line,  the 
subcontour  is  successively  subdivided  at  another  breakpoint. 
Although  this  method  is  powerful  for  segmenting  a contour 
consisting  of  only  straight  line  segments,  it  can  not  detect 
curvature  zero  crossings. 
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2,4.2  Curvature  Based  Segmentation  of  Edge  Contours 

We  decided  to  use  curvature  zero  crossing  and  tangent 
discontinuity  as  our  segmentation  points  to  segment  an  edge 
contour.  In  this  section  we  will  discuss  how  to  find  those 
points.  An  edge  contour  frame  generated  during  edge  contour 
tracing  contains  a list  of  octal  chain  codes  and  the 
corresponding  edge  orientation  list.  The  list  of  edge 
orientations  is  in  tangent  versus  arc  length  format  called  i|i-s 
representation  [Ball  and  Brow  82].  The  solid  curves  in 
Figures  2.8,  2.9,  and  2.16  are  i|»-s  representations  of  the 
cylinder  boundary  starting  from  the  segmentation  point  1 in 
Figure  2.7  (b)  , of  the  stair  boundary  starting  from  the 
segmentation  point  5 in  Figure  2.7  (b)  , and  of  the  bulb 
boundary  starting  from  the  point  1 in  Figure  2.15  (b) . 

A i|f-s  representation  has  some  interesting  properties. 
Translation  of  a contour  in  the  image  plane  does  not  affect 
its  \|r-s  plot.  Its  rotation  corresponds  to  a shift  along  the  i|i- 
axis  by  the  angle  of  rotation,  and  the  change  of  its  scale 
corresponds  to  a proportional  stretching  or  shrinking  of  the 
s-axis.  The  slope  of  the  \|»-s  curve,  di|r/ds  , gives  the 
curvature  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  edge  contour. 
Furthermore,  a straight  line  becomes  a horizontal  line  (solid 
segment  C in  Figure  2 . 9 corresponds  to  edge  segment  C of 
Figure  2.7  (b) ) and  a circle  becomes  a straight  line  with  a 
nonzero  slope  (solid  segment  C in  Figure  2.16  corresponds  to 
edge  segment  C of  Figure  2.15  (b) ) , where  slope  is 
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proportional  to  the  curvature  of  the  circle.  This 
representation  does  not  solve  the  contour  segmentation 
problem,  but  it  makes  segmentation  easy  to  solve  by  reducing 
a circle  or  circular  arc  detection  to  a straight  line 
detection  in  i|r— s space. 

There  is  one  minor  problem  to  using  edge  orientation  data 
directly.  The  orientation  data  are  samples  of  tangents  along 
the  contour,  but  the  sampling  distance  is  not  uniform.  As  a 
result,  the  curvature  computation  is  inaccurate.  This  is  due 
to  a sguare  grid  of  the  image  plane.  For  example,  horizontal 
or  vertical  travel  is  1 pixel  distance,  but  diagonal  travel  is 
1/  2 pixel  distance.  Furthermore,  tangent  data  is  relatively 
noisy.  Uniform  sampling  is  carried  out  after  orientation  data 
is  smoothed  by  a Gaussian  filter. 

The  uniform  sampled  i|r-s  data  is  then  convolved  with  the 
first  derivative  of  a Gaussian  to  estimate  the  curvatures 
along  the  contour.  Dashed  curves  in  Figures  2.8,  2.9,  and 
2.16  are  curvature  graph  of  the  cylinder  boundary,  the  stair 
boundary,  and  the  bulb  boundary  respectively.  Ideally,  if  we 
plot  curvature  as  a function  of  arc  length,  a horizontal  line 
of  zero  offset  indicates  the  presence  of  a straight  line  (see 
the  real  curvature  corresponding  to  interval  6 of  Figure  2.9) 
and  a horizontal  line  of  nonzero  offset  indicates  the  presence 
of  a circle  whose  radius  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
curvature  value  of  the  line  (see  the  real  curvature 
corresponding  to  interval  5 of  Figure  2.16).  A zero  crossing 
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with  two  nonzero  horizontal  lines  of  opposite  sign  means  an 
inflection  point  (see  point  b in  Figure  2.16).  We  are  mainly 
interested  in  locating  tangent  discontinuities  and  inflection 
points  where  curvature  zero  is  located. 

First,  we  identify  three  interval  types  in  curvature 
output:  zero  curvature,  positive  curvature,  and  negative 
curvature  intervals.  Since  edge  direction  is  invariably 
noisy,  an  absolute  curvature  value  below  a prespecified 
threshold  (0.015)  is  considered  to  have  a zero  curvature.  The 
curvature  output  is  examined  point  by  point  starting  from  the 
first  point.  The  curvature  value  of  the  first  point  decides 
the  first  interval  type.  The  interval  type  remains  the  same 
until  a point  with  different  curvature  value  is  encountered. 
The  interval  type  and  length  are  then  recorded.  For  each 
nonzero  curvature  interval,  an  absolute  maximum  curvature  and 
the  average  curvature  of  the  interval  are  also  recorded.  A 
new  interval  type  then  starts  and  the  same  process  is  repeated 
until  all  the  points  in  the  edge  contour  have  been  examined. 
Shaded  horizontal  bars  in  Figures  2.8,  2.9,  and  2.16  show  the 
detected  interval  types  of  the  curvatures  of  the  cylinder 
boundary,  the  stair  boundary,  and  the  bulb  boundary. 

If  a short  zero  curvature  interval  (less  than  10  pixels) 
is  between  two  nonzero  curvature  intervals  of  the  same  sign 
and  similar  average  curvature,  three  intervals  are  merged  into 
one  interval  (see  interval  6 in  Figure  2.16).  This  step 
removes  the  effect  of  noise  or  digitization. 
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Nonzero  curvature  intervals  whose  absolute  maximum 
curvatures  in  the  intervals  are  above  a certain  threshold 
(0.07)  are  identified  first.  These  intervals  may  correspond 
to  either  corners  or  curved  segments.  If  an  interval  is  less 
than  minimum  length  (30  pixels)  it  is  considered  as  a corner 
candidate,  otherwise  it  is  considered  as  a curved  segment. 
Corners  are  located  if  a zero  curvature  interval  is  between 
two  corner  candidate  intervals  (see  intervals  5,  6,  and  7 in 
Figure  2.9).  A least  squares  line  fitting  is  tried  on  the 
segment  between  two  corner  candidates. 

An  inflection  point  is  identified  if  a short  zero 
curvature  interval  (less  than  10  pixels)  is  between  two 
nonzero  curvature  intervals  of  different  sign.  A zero 
crossing  between  interval  1 and  3 in  Figure  2.16  is  an  example 
of  an  inflection  point  which  corresponds  to  segmentation  point 
2 in  Figure  2.15  (b) . Another  curvature  discontinuity  point 
occurs  when  a long  zero  curvature  interval  (greater  than  40 
pixels)  is  bordering  a long  nonzero  curvature  intervals 
(greater  than  40  pixels) . The  zero  crossing  between  interval 
1 and  2 in  Figure  2.8  is  this  type  of  curvature  discontinuity 
which  corresponds  to  segmentation  point  2 in  Figure  2.7  (b) . 
In  either  case,  a segmentation  point  is  identified  at  the  zero 
crossing.  A least  squares  conic  fitting,  or  a line  fitting  is 
applied  to  the  appropriate  intervals  to  verify  the  interval 
type  and  to  derive  the  mathematical  descriptions  of  the 
segments.  As  we  discussed  in  the  introduction,  edge  contours 
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rarely  encloses  regions  and  there  are  inevitable  gaps  between 
edge  contours.  During  integration  we  can  use  these 
mathematical  description  to  fill  the  gaps  between  edge 
segments  and  extend  the  edge  segments  to  enclose  regions. 

The  remaining  intervals  whose  length  are  greater  than  40 
pixels  are  fitted  according  to  the  interval  types.  In  the 
current  implementation,  the  rest  of  the  intervals  are  fitted 
to  lines  with  the  successive  subdivision  method.  Merging  of 
two  adjacent  lines  is  tried  if  the  two  line  parameters  are 
close  enough  (orientation  difference  is  less  than  5 degrees) 
and  fitting  error  is  within  an  error  tolerance.  The  fitting 
error  tolerance  is  given  as  0.5  pixel  in  current 
implementation . 

If  the  fitting  error  for  an  interval  is  greater  than  an 
error  tolerance,  an  interval  is  divided  into  two  subintervals 
at  the  breakpoint  which  is  farthest  from  the  line  connecting 
two  endpoints  of  the  interval.  This  process  is  repeatedly 
applied  until  the  fitting  error  is  acceptable  or  the  interval 
is  less  than  a minimum  length  threshold.  Parameters  from  the 
conic  fitting  are  accepted  only  for  a circle  or  an  ellipse, 
because  a hyperbola,  or  a parabola,  is  difficult  to  interpret. 
A hyperbola,  or  a parabola,  is  approximated  by  circular  arc 
parameters. 

Edge  contours  rarely  enclose  regions  and  there  are 
inevitable  gaps  between  edge  contours.  During  integration,  we 
need  the  mathematical  descriptions  of  each  edge  segment  to 
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fill  the  gaps  of  some  edge  segments  and  extend  the  open  edge 
segments  to  enclose  regions.  For  this  purpose,  the  edge 
segment  frame  of  Figure  2.4  is  instantiated,  and  appropriate 
parameters  are  recorded  for  each  fitted  edge  contour  segment. 
An  edge  segment  frame  contains  eight  pieces  of  information: 

(1)  curve_type:  This  slot  indicates  the  curve  type  of  the 
edge  segment. 

(2)  start_coord:  This  slot  contains  the  starting  coordinates 
of  the  edge  segment. 

(3)  end_coord:  This  slot  contains  the  ending  coordinates  of 
the  edge  segment. 

(4)  parameter:  This  slot  contains  line,  ellipse,  or  circle 
equations  depending  on  the  curve  type. 

(5)  adjacent_segments:  This  slot  contains  pointers  to  one  or 
two  neighbors  of  the  edge  segment. 

(6)  part_of:  This  slot  indicates  the  original  edge  contour  of 
which  the  edge  segment  is  a part. 

(7)  edge_label:  This  slot  indicates  whether  the  edge  segment 
is  convex  or  concave.  Edge  type  is  assigned  and  used 
during  the  integration  phase  which  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  4 . 

(8)  region_numbers:  This  slot  contains  the  regions  of  which 
the  edge  segment  is  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  regions. 
Region  numbers  are  assigned  and  used  during  the 
integration  phase  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 
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( Edge_segment2 1 (curve_type  (line,  ellipse,  circle  arc) ) 

(start_coord  ( x2  y2  )) 

(end_coord  ( x3  y3  )) 

(parameter  ( al  a2  a3  a4  a5  ) ) 

(adjacent_segments  (edge_segment22  ..)) 
(part_of  ( CONT_12  ) ) 

(edge_label  ( convex  concave  ) ) 

(region_numbers  ( reg_235  reg_210  ))) 

Figure  2.4  An  example  of  edge  segment  frame 

Figure  2 . 5 shows  the  flow  diagram  of  edge  contour  segmentation 
discussed  in  this  section. 

2.4.3  Least  Square  Fitting  of  the  Line 

We  need  mathematical  descriptions  to  connect  missing  edge 
segments  and  extend  open  edge  segments  to  enclose  the  region 
boundaries.  Line  fitting  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used 
tools  in  image  understanding.  Standard  line  fitting  minimizes 
the  sum  of  vertical  distances  between  the  fitted  line  and  the 
points.  We  will  use  the  normal  equation  of  a line  where  its 
best  fit  is  defined  by  minimizing  the  sum  of  distances  between 
the  line  and  the  points,  not  the  sum  of  vertical  distances. 
The  following  formulation  allows  line  parameters  to  be  easily 
updatable  by  adding  or  deleting  extra  points  during  fitting. 
This  feature  can  improve  the  accuracy  of  line  equations  and 
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Edge  Segments  Description 


Figure  2.5  Flow  diagram  of  edge  contour  segmentation 
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the  locations  of  junctions  which  are  intersections  of  lines. 
An  edge  detector  response  around  a vertex  is  smoothly  curving 
instead  of  showing  sharp.  By  eliminating  outlier  edge  points 
around  a vertex  during  line  fitting,  accurate  line  parameters 
and  vertex  locations  can  be  obtained. 

Let  the  N given  points  be  { (xi , yf ) , i=l,N}  and  let  the 
straight  line  be  represented  by  the  following  normal 
representation. 


The  perpendicular  distance  of  a point  (x;  ,yi ) to  a straight 
line  is  given  by 


Let  D2  be  the  sum  of  squared  normal  distance  from  N given 
points  to  the  straight  line,  then 


p = x cos0  + y sin0 


(2.6) 


dj  = p - x,-  cos0  - y,-  sin0 


(2.7) 


N 


D2  = £ (p  - x,-  cos0  - yfsin0)2 


i =1 


N 


N 


= Np2  + cos20]T  xf  + sin20]T  y? 


(2.8) 


i =1 


i =1 


N 


N 


N 


- 2pcos0^x,-  - 2psin0£y(  - 2sin0cos0£  x,yj 
i =1  i =1  i =1 


First  the  following  terms  are  defined. 
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N N 

2 T-  ..2 


N 

I 

i =1 


sxx  = Y x» ' syy = X y« ' Sxy  = Y x-yi 

i =1  i=1 

N N 

sx  = Y x- » sy  = Y yy 


(2 


i=1 


i=1 


The  parameters  ( 0 , p ) which  minimize  (2.8)  are  obtained 
the  following  two  equations 

dp-  = 2{sin0cos0[S  - Sxx]  + p sin0  Sx 

(2. 

- pcos0  Sy  + [cos20  - sin20]Sxy}  = 0 


^ = 2 N p - 2 cos0  Sx  - 2 sin0  Sy  = 0 (2 


Thus  from  equation  (2.11)  we  have 

p = ^cos0  + -fj(sin0  (2 

N N 


Substituting  p into  equation  (2.10)  yields 

s2 

(Syy  - Sxx  + — N V)sin20  + 2 (Sxy  - fi5f)cos20  = 0 


•9) 


from 


10) 


.11) 


.12) 


.13) 


Solving  equation  (2.13)  yields  two  solutions.  The  solution 
which  minimizes  equation  (2.8)  is  the  correct  solution. 
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2.4.4  Least  Square  Fitting  of  the  Conic  Section 


The  general  conic  equation  is  given  as 


a.,x2  + a2xy  + a3y2  + a4x  + a5y  + a6  = 0 


(2.14) 


Although  there  are  six  coefficients  in  eq.  (2.14),  one  of  them 
can  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  so  that  a conic  has  only  five 
degrees  of  freedom.  We  assume,  without  loss  of  generality, 
that  the  sign  of  the  first  nonzero  coefficient  in  eq.  (2.14) 
is  positive.  The  conic  is  an  ellipse  if  the  quantity  a,,a3  - 
a22  is  positive,  a hyperbola  if  a^  - a22  is  negative,  and  a 
parabola  if  a^  - a22  is  zero.  The  conic  is  a circle  if  a1  = 
a3  and  a2  = 0.  We  obtain  a five  coefficient  equation  by 
normalizing  the  coefficients  with  the  constant  coefficient  a6. 


Then  the  optimum  coefficient  vector  a based  on  n data  points 
is  that  which  minimizes  ( from  (2.15)) 


a,x2  + a2xy  + a3y2  + a4x  + a5y  +1  = 0 


(2.15) 


Let  w,  = [ x{2  xiyi  y,2  x,.  y,  ]T  and 

a = [ a,  a2  a3  a4  a5  ]T. 


n 


£ [ 1 + alw,-  ]2 


(2.16) 


i=1 


Upon  defining  An  to  be  the  matrix  from  n data  points 
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bn  to  be  the  n-component  vector  [ -1  -1  ...  -1  -1  ]T,  a 

least  square  solution  to  equation  (2.16)  is 

a-  ( AnT  An  J'1  AnT  b,  (2.17) 

For  the  case  of  an  ellipse,  its  center  (xc,  yc)  is  given  [Ball 
and  Brow  82] 

xc  = ( a2a5  - 2a3a4  )/  ( a22  - 4a, az  ) (2.18) 

yc  = ( 235a,  - a2a4  )/  ( a22  - 4a,a3  ) 

The  orientation  of  the  ellipse  is 

0 =0.5  tan'1  ( a2/a1  - a3  ) (2.19) 

The  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  are 

- 2 G 

major  axis  = ..  . _ 

( + a3 ) - / a22  + ( a!  - a3 ) 2 

- 2 G 

minor  axis  = _ 

(a,  + a3)  + \J  a22  + (a,  - a3 ) 2 

where  G = 1 - (a^2  + a2xcyc  + a3yc2) 


(2.20) 
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An  edge  segment  of  a nonzero  curvature  interval  found  in 
section  2.4.2  is  fitted  with  the  above  procedure  to  find  the 
parameters  of  the  conic  section.  We  use  the  parameters  to 
extend  the  edge  segment  in  order  to  enclose  a region  when  one 
or  both  of  the  endpoints  are  not  connected  to  the  other  edge 
segments. 

2.4.5  Experimental  Results 

The  edge  detector  and  segmentation  algorithms  were 
implemented  and  tested  for  several  scenes.  Let's  take  an 
example  to  illustrate  the  edge-based  segmentation  discussed  in 
this  Chapter.  Figure  2.6  (a)  is  the  edge  image  of  a stair  and 
a cylinder.  Figure  2.6  (b)  is  the  thresholded  edge  image. 
Figure  2.7  (a)  is  the  detected  edge  contours  after  the  average 
gradient  magnitude  of  the  edge  contour  has  been  used  for 
thresholding.  Note  that  some  edge  gaps  are  filled  and  edges 
are  extended  by  this  thresholding  scheme,  providing  more 
reliable  edge  contours.  The  solid  curve  in  Figure  2.8  is  the 
graph  of  the  tangent  of  the  outer  contour  of  the  cylinder 
versus  arc  length,  starting  from  point  1 in  Figure  2.7  (b) . 
The  dashed  curve  in  Figure  2.8  is  the  corresponding  curvature 
of  the  cylinder  boundary.  From  the  curvature  output,  eleven 
interval  types  are  identified.  Intervals  are  shown  as  a 
shaded  horizontal  bar.  Negative  curvature  interval  1 
corresponds  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  fitted  to 
an  ellipse.  Zero  curvature  interval  2 corresponds  to  the  left 
side  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  fitted  to  a line.  A tangent 
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discontinuity  between  intervals  1 and  2 is  identified  and 
marked  at  the  segmentation  point  2 in  Figure  2.7  (b)  . 
Negative  curvature  interval  3 corresponds  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  which  is  fitted  to  an  ellipse.  Another  tangent 
discontinuity  between  intervals  2 and  3 is  identified  and 
marked  at  the  segmentation  point  3 in  Figure  2.7  (b)  . The 
rest  of  the  intervals  do  not  qualify  as  a corner  or  a 
curvature  discontinuity.  They  are  fitted  as  line  segments  by 
the  successive  subdivision  method.  The  solid  curve  in  Figure 
2.9  is  the  graph  of  the  tangent  of  the  outer  contour  of  the 
stair  versus  arc  length  starting  from  point  5 in  Figure  2.7 
(b)  . The  dashed  curve  in  Figure  2.9  is  the  corresponding 
curvature  of  the  stair  boundary.  Eight  curvature  extrema 
corresponding  to  eight  corners  are  located  between  the  zero 
curvature  intervals.  Each  segment  is  fitted  to  a line  segment 
within  error  tolerance.  Figure  2.10  (a)  shows  the  fitted 
straight  lines  and  the  conic  sections  for  the  edge  contours 
segmented  at  corners  and  at  curvature  discontinuities.  Note 
that  each  segment  is  now  represented  as  appropriate 
mathematical  equations.  Figure  2.10  (b)  is  the  image  of  the 
edge  contours  superimposed  by  fitted  lines  and  conic  sections. 
These  edge  contours  are  correctly  segmented  at  appropriate 
segmentation  points  and  we  have  an  accurate  mathematical 
description  for  each  edge  segment.  Note  many  open  edge 
segments . 
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Figures  2.11  (a)  and  2.14  (a)  are  the  edge  images  of  a 
trough  and  stair  and  a bulb.  Figures  2.11  (b)  and  2.14  (b) 
are  the  thresholded  edge  images.  Figures  2.12  (a)  and  2.15(a) 
are  the  detected  edge  contours  after  the  average  gradient 
magnitude  of  the  edge  contour  has  been  used  for  thresholding. 
Figures  2.12  (b)  and  2.15  (b)  are  the  identified  segmentation 
points  obtained  through  curvature  analysis.  Figure  2.16  is 
the  graph  of  the  tangent  and  curvature  estimation  of  a bulb 
boundary.  Five  nonzero  curvature  intervals  are  identified. 
Intervals  5,  6,  and  7 are  fitted  as  an  elliptic  arc;  the 
others  are  fitted  as  a parabola  or  a hyperbola.  These 
segments  are  approximated  by  a circle  fit.  Detected  lines  and 
conic  sections  are  shown  in  Figures  2.13  (a)  and  2.17  (a). 
Superimposition  of  the  fitted  edge  segments  and  original  edge 
contours  are  shown  in  Figures  2.13  (b)  and  2.17  (b) . 

2 . 5 Summary 

In  this  Chapter  we  discussed  image  segmentation  based  on 
edge  detection.  Edges  are  detected  by  convolving  the  image 
with  the  first  derivative  of  Gaussian.  After  peak  detection, 
edge  points  are  linked  to  generate  edge  contours.  Edge 
contours  rarely  enclose  regions  and  there  may  be  some  gaps 
between  edge  contours.  Since  an  edge  contour  may  be  the 
boundaries  of  many  different  regions  in  the  image,  it  is 
difficult  to  represent  and  it  must  be  segmented  for  subsequent 
region  analysis.  We  presented  edge  contour  segmentation  based 
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on  curvature  analysis  along  the  edge  contours.  Edge  contours 
are  segmented  at  corners  and  curvature  discontinuities.  A 
line  or  conic  fitting  is  performed  on  the  segmented  contour  to 
derive  mathematical  descriptions  of  each  segment.  Segmented 
edge  contours  serve  as  initial  region  boundaries. 

During  the  integration  of  edge-based  segmentation  and 
surface-based  segmentation,  we  can  use  these  mathematical 
description  of  each  edge  segment  to  connect  broken  edge 
segments,  to  find  junctions,  and  to  extend  open  edge  segments 
for  a reliable  and  coherent  image  segmentation. 
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Figure  2.6  Image  of  a stair  and  a cylinder 
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Figure  2.7  Detected  segmentation  points 


Tangent  Orientation  and  Curvature  of  the  Cylinder  Boundary 
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Tangent  Orientation  and  Curvature  of  the  Stair  Boundary 
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Figure  2.10  Detected  lines  and  conic  sections 
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Figure  2 . 11  Image  of  a trough  and  a stair 
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Figure  2.12  Detected  segmentation  points 
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Figure  2.13  Detected  lines  and  conic  sections 
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Figure  2 . 14  Image  of  a bulb 
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Figure  2.15  Detected  segmentation  points 


Tangent  Orientation  and  Curvature  of  the  Bulb  Boundary 
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Figure  2.17  Detected  lines  and  conic 


CHAPTER  3 

REGION-BASED  SEGMENTATION 

We  discussed  an  edge-based  approach  to  the  image 
segmentation  problem  in  chapter  2.  Edge  detection  focused  on 
the  nonhomogeneity  between  regions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principal  spirit  of  the  region-based  approach  to  the  image 
segmentation  problem  is  the  grouping  of  pixels  with  the  same 
or  similar  properties.  We  want  to  subdivide  an  image  into 
regions  which  have  a certain  uniformity  within  each  region, 
that  is  to  say,  have  the  same  intensity,  color,  texture,  or 
same  surface  characteristics. 

The  image  we  want  to  segment  in  this  dissertation  is  not 
the  traditional  gray  level  image.  It  is  a surface  orientation 
map  (called  needle  map  by  some  authors)  generated  by  a 
photometric  stereo  method.  Unlike  gray  level  images,  the 
surface  orientation  map  provides  explicit  information  about 
the  three-dimensional  shape  of  objects  in  the  scene,  namely  a 
surface  normal  vector  at  each  pixel  location  of  the  scene. 
This  explicit  three-dimensional  information  must  first  be 
organized  into  meaningful  structures  (e.g.,  surface  patch 
description  which  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  4) , to 
understand  the  scene.  The  problem  we  are  interested  in  is  the 
segmentation  of  the  surface  orientation  map  into  homogeneous 
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surface  patches,  where  each  patch  has  the  same  surface 
characteristic  such  as  mean  and  Gaussian  curvature  signs. 
Since  it  requires  local  surface  properties  such  as  curvature 
values,  initial  processing  is  performed  to  compute  these 
values.  Once  this  is  done,  the  segmentation  of  the  surface 
orientation  map  becomes  the  same  problem  as  that  of  the  gray 
level  image  segmentation,  and  it  uses  the  same  ideas  and  the 
same  data  structure. 

Section  1 discusses  the  photometric  stereo  method  used  to 
obtain  a surface  orientation  map.  Section  2 reviews  approaches 
to  the  region-based  segmentation  problem.  Section  3 goes  into 
detail  about  the  relationship  between  the  fundamental  shape 
descriptors  of  differential  geometry  and  the  surface  curvature 
signs  used  to  define  surface  type.  Section  4 discusses  the 
computation  of  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  from  the  surface 
orientation  map  by  local  surface  fitting  and  surface 
segmentation,  using  ten  basic  surface  types.  Section  5 
summarizes  the  procedures  to  obtain  surface  type  label  image 
from  the  surface  orientation  map. 

3.1  Generation  of  a Surface  Orientation  Map 

Image  understanding  research  has  produced  various 
techniques  for  extracting  information  about  the  visible 
surfaces  from  a scene.  Two  lines  of  research  that  have  been 
investigated  extensively  are  shape  from  shading  [Horn  77]  and 
binocular  stereo  [Marr  and  Pogg  79]. 
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The  reflectance  map  [Horn  1977]  represents  the 
relationship  between  surface  orientation  (a  normal  vector)  and 
image  brightness.  Since  the  direction  of  a surface  normal  has 
two  degrees  of  freedom,  we  can  represent  surface  orientation 
by  points  on  a sphere  or  in  a two  dimensional  plane.  The 
brightness  value  associated  with  each  surface  orientation  at 
a pixel,  assuming  a fixed  light  source  and  viewing 
configuration,  can  be  obtained  either  empirically  [Wood  80]  or 
analytically  from  models  of  the  surface  microstructure  and  the 
surrounding  light  source  arrangement.  The  photometric  stereo 
method  takes  multiple  images  of  the  same  scene,  from  the  same 
camera  position,  and  with  various  illumination  directions  in 
order  to  determine  surface  orientation.  Figure  3.1  (a)  shows 
a setup  for  taking  three  images  for  the  photometric  stereo. 
Assuming  a Lambertian  reflection,  image  brightness  is  only  a 
function  of  the  light  source  vector  and  the  surface  normal. 
This  setup  gives  multiple  brightness  values  at  each  pixel. 
Since  different  images  are  taken  from  the  same  point,  there  is 
no  disparity  between  the  images  as  there  is  with  binocular 
stereo,  so  no  correspondence  problem  has  to  be  solved.  Each 
illumination  configuration  has  a unique  reflectance  map 
associated  with  it;  so  each  of  the  three  brightness 
measurements  is  consistent  with  a different  set  of  surface 
orientations.  Each  of  these  sets  corresponds  to  an  iso- 
brightness on  the  reflectance  map  associated  with  that 
lighting  configuration.  The  intersection  of  the  three 
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S : Source  Vector 
N : Surface  Normal  Vector 

V : View  Vector 
i = incidence  angle 
g : phase  angle 
e : emittance  angle 


(a)  Imaging  geometry  for  photometric  stereo 


(b)  An  example  of  surface  orientation  computation 
Figure  3 . 1 Imaging  geometry  for  photometric  stereo 
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contours  obtained  will  yield  typically  a unique  surface 
orientation  at  the  pixel  (see  Figure  3.1  (b) ) . This  method  is 
usually  implemented  by  using  a lookup  table.  If  we  assume  that 
both  the  viewer  and  the  light  source  are  far  from  the  object, 
then  both  the  light  source  direction  and  the  viewer  direction 
are  constant  over  the  image.  Thus,  for  a particular  light 
source,  the  same  reflectance  map  applies  everywhere  in  the 
image.  In  practice,  a calibration  object  of  known  shape  is 
used  to  determine  the  relationship  between  brightness  and 
surface  orientation.  The  points  where  isobrightness  lines 
intersect  can  be  precalculated  and  stored  as  a table  of 
surface  orientations  that  is  indexed  by  triples  of  brightness 
values . 

But  this  approach  is  difficult  to  use  on  general  surfaces 
whose  reflection  varies  from  specular  to  near  Lambertian. 
Park  and  Tou  [Park  and  Tou  90]  developed  a normal  vector 
equalization  method  to  derive  a surface  orientation  map  for 
such  surfaces  using  three  images  taken  with  different 
locations  of  light  source.  The  technique  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  normal  vectors  obtained  from  the  Lambertian 
model  are  equal  to  those  obtained  from  the  simplified 
Torrance-Sparrow  model  of  specular  reflection.  In  this 
dissertation,  we  employed  Park  and  Tou's  method  to  obtain  a 
surface  orientation  map  (needle  map) . Figures  3.2  through  3.5 
show  a set  of  3 original  images  and  the  resulting  needle  maps. 
The  result  of  the  photometric  stereo  method  is  called  a needle 
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Figure  3.2  Three  images  of  a stair  and  cylinder 
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Figure  3.3  Three  images  of  a trough  and  stair 
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Figure  3 . 4 Three  images  of  a bulb 
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(a)  Needle  map  of  a stair  and 
cylinder  image 


(b)  Needle  map  of  a trough  (c)  Needle  map  a bulb  image 

and  stair  image 

Figure  3 . 5 Needle  maps  generated  by  the  normal  vector 
equalization  method 
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map  since  it  can  be  shown  as  a picture  of  the  surface  covered 
with  short  needles.  Each  needle  is  parallel  to  the  local 
normal.  The  length  of  a line,  which  is  the  image  of  one  of 
the  needles,  depends  on  how  steeply  inclined  the  surface  is. 
The  orientation  of  the  line  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
steepest  descent. 

3.2  Review  of  Region-Based  Segmentation 


Image  segmentation  is  the  process  by  which  an  original 
image  (an  array  of  numbers  where  each  entry  may  represent  the 
gray  level,  range,  or  surface  orientation)  is  translated  into 
a description  of  the  regions  (the  representative  properties 
and  the  set  of  addresses  of  elements  within  each  region) . 

Let's  first  define  gray  level  image  segmentation  in 
formal  terms  [Pavl  77]. 

Let  I denote  the  grid  of  the  sample  points  of  an  image, 
that  is  to  say,  the  set  of  integer  pairs 

{ i , j } i - 1, 2 , . . . ,N  , j =1,  2,  ...  , M 
Let  f(x,y)  be  a certain  function  defined  over  I.  A logical 
predicate  P is  defined  on  subsets  S of  I as  follows: 


P(S) 


True  if  there  exists  a constant  c such  that 

I f (x,y)  - c | < e for  all  points(x,y)  e S 
False  otherwise 


where  e is  a prescribed  error  tolerance. 
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Definition  3.1  : A segmentation  of  I is  a partition  of  I into 

subsets  Si,  i=l,...,n  for  some  n such  that: 

(1)  I = u Sf 

(2)  S.  n Sj  = 0 for  all  i * j 

(3)  P(S{)  = True  for  all  i 

(4)  PfS,.  u Sj)  = False  for  all  i * j provided  S.  and  Sj 

are  adjacent  in  I. 

Condition  (1)  indicates  that  the  segmentation  must  be  complete 
to  cover  an  entire  image.  Condition  (2)  says  regions  are 
disjoint,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  overlap.  Condition  (3) 
deals  with  the  properties  that  must  be  satisfied  by  the  pixels 
in  a segmented  region.  All  the  pixels  in  the  region  have  the 
same  intensity  values,  texture  properties,  or  surface 
properties.  Condition  (4)  indicates  that  regions  Sj  and  are 
different  in  the  sense  of  predicate  P.  Predicate  P may  be  the 
same  intensity  value,  texture,  color,  or  surface  properties. 

The  basic  concept  of  region-based  image  segmentation  is 
clustering  the  pixels  using  various  measures.  There  are  two 
main  approaches  to  the  region-based  image  segmentation 
problem:  region  growing  and  split  and  merge. 

The  main  idea  behind  the  region  growing  approach  is 
simple:  given  one  or  more  starting  points  in  the  image, 

adjacent  pixels  are  examined  one  by  one  and  tested  to  see  if 
they  are  close  enough  to  the  currently  estimated  region 
properties  to  be  accepted.  If  they  fail  the  test  for  every 
attributed  region,  they  will  be  rejected  and  a new  region  is 
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formed.  The  motivation  behind  this  approach  is  very  clear;  it 
is  an  attempt  to  take  both  distance  in  space  and  similarity  of 
properties  into  account  in  the  segmentation. 

Single  linkage  region  growing  schemes  [Brie  and  Fenn  73] 
regard  each  pixel  as  a node  in  a graph.  Neighboring  pixels, 
whose  properties  are  similar  enough,  are  joined  by  an  arc.  The 
image  segments  are  maximal  sets  of  pixels,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  connected  component.  Single  linkage  image 
segmentation  schemes  are  attractive  for  their  simplicity. 
They  do,  however,  have  a problem  with  chaining,  because  it 
takes  only  one  arc  leaking  from  one  region  to  a neighboring 
one  to  cause  the  regions  to  merge.  The  simplest  single 
linkage  scheme  defines  "similar  enough"  by  pixel  differences. 
Two  neighboring  pixels  are  similar  enough  if  the  absolute 
value  of  the  difference  between  their  intensity  value  is  small 
enough.  Hybrid  single  linkage  technigues  [Yaki  76]  are  more 
powerful  than  the  simple  single  linkage  technique.  The  hybrid 
technigues  seek  to  assign  a property  vector  to  each  pixel, 
where  a property  vector  depends  on  the  K x K neighborhood  of 
the  pixel.  Pixels  which  are  similar  are  similar  because  their 
neighborhoods  in  some  special  sense  are  similar.  Similarity 
is  thus  established  as  a function  of  neighboring  pixel  values, 
and  this  makes  the  technigue  better  behave  on  noisy  data.  In 
centroid  linking  region  growing,  pairs  of  neighboring  pixels 
are  not  compared  for  similarity.  The  value  of  a pixel  is 
compared  to  the  mean  of  an  already  existing  but  not 
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necessarily  completed  neighboring  regions.  If  its  value  and 
the  mean  value  of  the  region  are  close  enough,  then  the  pixel 
is  added  to  the  region  and  the  mean  of  the  region  is  updated. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  region  which  is  close  enough,  then 
it  is  added  to  the  closest  region.  However,  if  the  means  of 
the  two  competing  regions  are  close  enough,  the  two  regions 
are  merged,  and  the  pixel  is  added  to  the  merged  region.  If 
no  neighboring  region  has  its  mean  close  enough,  then  a new 
region  is  established  having  the  given  value  of  the  pixel  as 
its  first  member. 

The  split  and  merge  method  [Horo  and  Pavl  76,  Chen  and 
Pavl  80]  for  segmentation  begins  with  the  entire  image  as  the 
initial  region.  Then  it  successively  splits  each  current 
region  into  quarters  if  the  region  is  not  homogeneous  enough. 
Homogeneity  can  be  easily  established  by  determining  whether 
the  difference  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
intensities  is  small  enough.  The  efficiency  of  the  split  and 
merge  method  can  be  increased  by  arbitrarily  partitioning  the 
image  into  square  regions  of  a user  selected  size,  then 
splitting  these  further  if  they  are  not  homogeneous.  Because 
segments  are  successively  divided  into  quarters,  the 
boundaries  produced  by  the  split  technique  tend  to  be  jagged 
and  slightly  artificial. 

In  conclusion,  the  difficulty  with  most  of  these  methods 
is  that  both  the  final  solution  and  the  number  of  iterations 
to  achieve  it  are  highly  dependent  on  the  initial  conditions. 
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In  general,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a given  image  would  be 
segmented  in  the  same  way  by  the  same  algorithm  and  two  sets 
of  starting  points.  Another  objection  is  the  sequential  nature 
of  the  search  through  the  image,  which  requires  an  enormous 
computation  time  compared  to  edge-based  segmentation. 

3.3.  Local  Theory  of  Surfaces 
3.3.1  Importance  of  Surface  Primitives 

Surfaces  are  the  features  that  directly  link  perception 
to  the  objects  perceived,  and  they  make  information  needed  to 
understand  and  cope  with  some  visual  problems  explicit (e.g. , 
obscured  features)  . To  handle  the  problem  of  arbitrary  viewing 
directions,  viewpoint  invariant  surface  characteristics  are 
needed  that  are  general  enough  to  describe  both  polyhedra  and 
objects  with  arbitrary  curved  surfaces.  Although  some  special 
feature  recognition  approaches  offer  important  advantages  for 
applied  computer  vision  systems,  a successful  surface  matching 
algorithm  for  arbitrary  surfaces  would  provide  considerably 
more  general  object  recognition  capabilities. 

Segmentation  of  the  surface  orientation  map  requires 
pixels  to  be  grouped  together  into  a relatively  small  set  of 
symbolic  surface  primitives.  Symbolic  surface  primitives  are 
characterized  by  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  next  section.  The  number  of  symbolic  surface 
primitives  should  be  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  pixels. 
It  should  also  represent  all  pixels  in  the  image,  and  all 
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pixels  should  belong  to,  one  and  only  one,  symbolic  surface 
primitive.  All  pixels  within  a group  of  pixels  defined  by  a 
symbolic  surface  primitive  should  be  consistent  with  each 
other  with  respect  to  a defining  statement  about  that  symbolic 
surface  primitive. 

Transformation  of  the  surface  orientation  map  to  symbolic 
surface  primitives  reguires  several  internal  intermediate 
levels,  where  each  level  uses  basic  knowledge  about  surfaces. 
The  first  step  is  to  characterize  the  surface  orientation  map 
at  every  pixel  using  a small  set  of  surface  primitives.  In 
order  to  do  this,  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  are  computed  in 
the  local  neighborhood  of  every  pixel  of  the  surface 
orientation  map.  Differential  geometry  shows  that  the 
Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  (equivalently  principal 
curvatures)  are  fundamental  features  describing  a local 
surface  characteristics. 

3.3.2  Functions  and  Fundamental  Forms 

We  introduce  some  fundamental  notions  from  differential 
geometry  [Do  Carm  76,  Hsiu  81]. 

A regular  surface  is  a set  of  points  S c R3  where,  for 
each  p e S,  there  exists  a neighborhood  V c R3  and  a 
differentiable  homeomorphism  s:  U c R2  -♦  s n V,  whose 
differential  is  one-to-one  for  each  q e U.  An  element  of  a 
regular  surface  S is  a regular  point.  There  are  two 
mathematical  entities  that  are  considered  in  the  differential 
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geometry  of  smooth  surfaces.  In  classical  mathematics  of 
partial  derivatives,  they  are  known  as  the  first  and  second 
fundamental  forms  of  a surface.  Complete  knowledge  of  these 
forms  at  every  surface  point  uniquely  characterizes  and 
quantifies  general  smooth  surface  shape. 

We  can  define  a local  coordinate  frame  in  which  the 
mapping  s takes  the  form  of  s(x,y)  = (x,  y,  f(x,y))  for  (x,y) 
e U.  U is  a parameter  space  (an  image  plane)  and  s(x,y)  is  a 
graph  surface  defined  over  U.  The  first  fundamental  form 
measures  the  small  amount  of  change  ||  ds || 2 on  the  surface  at  a 
point  (x,y)  for  a given  small  vector  movement  (dx,dy)  in  the 
image  plane.  The  first  fundamental  form  I of  a surface  s(x,y) 
is  given  by  the  inner  product  of  a differential  ds. 


I = ds  • ds  = E dx2  + 
= [dx  dy] 
where  E = ( 1 + f jj  ) , F = 


2 F dxdy  + 


E F 

dx 

F G 

dy. 

Ly' 


G = 


Gdy2 


(1  + fy) 


(3.1) 


The  second  fundamental  form  measures  the  correlation 
between  the  change  in  the  normal  vector  dn  and  the  change  in 
the  surface  position  ds  as  a function  of  a small  movement 
(dx,dy)  in  the  image  plane.  The  second  fundamental  form  II  of 
a surface  s(x,y)  is  given  by 
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II  = -ds*  dn  = Ldx2  + 2Mdxdy  + N dy2 


where  L = 


(3.2) 


The  quantity  II/I  is  known  as  the  normal  curvature.  Note 
that  normal  curvature  at  a surface  point  depends  on  the  type 
of  surface  and  on  the  direction  of  the  differential  vector 
(dx,dy)  in  the  image  plane,  equivalently  measuring  the  local 
curvature  along  the  (dx,dy)  direction.  A fact  of  fundamental 
importance  is  that  the  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum 
normal  curvatures,  called  principal  directions,  are  always 
mutually  perpendicular  at  any  point  on  a smooth  surface.  The 
curvatures  in  these  directions  are  called  principal  curvatures 
(k1f  1^).  For  example,  the  two  principal  directions  on  a 
cylinder  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  signs  of  principal  curvatures  give  a qualitative 
description  of  a local  surface  (see  Figure  3.6).  Gaussian 
curvature  K (the  product  of  two  principal  curvatures  k,  and  k2) 
can  be  used  to  roughly  classify  surface  types.  A point  on  a 
surface  is  called  elliptic  if  K ) 0,  that  is  to  say,  two 
principal  curvatures  have  the  same  sign.  A surface  patch 
consisting  entirely  of  elliptic  points  is  termed  locally 
convex,  an  example  being  an  egg.  When  the  two  principal 


curvatures  have  opposite  signs  then  Gaussian  curvature  K is 
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negative — the  point  is  called  hyperbolic  and  the  surface  is 
locally  saddle  shaped.  We  will  call  a surface  patch 
hyperbolic  if  it  consists  entirely  of  hyperbolic  points.  When 
one(  or  both)  of  principal  curvatures  vanish,  then  K becomes 
zero  and  the  point  is  called  parabolic.  There  are  two  cases. 
When  the  mean  curvature  H (the  average  of  two  principal 
curvatures)  is  also  zero,  the  point  is  on  a plane.  When  H * 
0 then  the  point  is  on  a cylinder. 

Gaussian  curvature  K and  mean  curvature  H are  computed 
from  E, F,G, L,M,N  as  follows  [Hsiu  81]. 


K = k^2 


LN  - M2 
EG  - F2 


1 i EN  - 2FM  + GL 

H = — (k.  + k2)  = i 

2 1 2'  2 EG  - F2 


(3.3) 


The  two  principal  curvatures  k1  and  k2  can  be  solved  from  the 
above  eguation.  Substituting  k2  = 2H  - k1  into  the  first 
eguation  of  equation  (3.3),  we  have 

kj  - 2Hk,  + K = 0 

k1 , k2  = H ± \/h2  - K ( 3 • 4 ) 

H2  - K = 1 (k,  - k2)2  > 0 
4 


The  normalized  principal  direction  vectors  in  the  (x,y) 
image  plane  for  the  principal  curvatures  k,  and  k2  are  given 
[Besl  and  Jain  86] 
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0M  = 

xi 

' GM  - FN 

r 

¥ 

> \ 

!(EN  - GL)  + (EG  - F2))/h2  - K2 

k 2 , 

' n / 

em  = 

x2 

II 

i(EN  - GL)  + (EG  - F2)VH2  - K2 
FL  - EM 

where  E,F,G,L,M,N  are  defined  in  eqs.  (3.1)  and  (3.2) 

Note  that  these  directions  are  in  general  not  orthogonal  in 
the  (x,y)  image  plane,  even  though  the  3-D  principal  curvature 
directions  in  the  tangent  planes  at  the  surface  point  are 
orthogonal . 

If  only  the  signs  of  the  principal  curvatures  are  used  to 
determine  basic  surface  types,  six  surface  types  result: 
convex  ellipsoid,  concave  ellipsoid,  plane,  convex  cylinder, 
concave  cylinder,  and  saddle  as  shown  in  Table  3.1.  The  signs 
of  mean  and  Gaussian  curvatures  yield  eight  basic  surface 
types  [Besl  and  Jain  86],  as  shown  in  Table  3.2,  because 
saddle  surfaces  can  be  resolved  into  saddle  ridge,  saddle 
valley,  and  minimal  surfaces.  We  used  two  additional  surface 
types,  positive  and  negative  high  curvature  regions,  to  make 
ten  surface  types.  These  high  curvature  regions  are 
introduced  to  facilitate  the  segmentation  process  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section.  Figure  3.6  shows  the  shapes 
of  the  basic  six  surface  types.  The  saddle  surface  type  can 
be  further  classified  as  saddle  ridge,  saddle  valley,  and 
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Table  3.1  Surface  Types  by  Principal  Curvatures 


kl  < 0 

kl  = 0 

kl  > 0 

to 

A 

O 

convex 

convex 

saddle 

ellipsoid 

cylinder 

surface 

k2  = 0 

convex 

cylinder 

plane 

concave 

cylinder 

X 

to 

V 

o 

saddle 

concave 

concave 

surface 

cylinder 

ellipsoid 

Table  3.2  Surface  Types  by  Mean  and  Gaussian  Curvatures 


K < 0 

K = 0 

o 

A 

H < Next 

Negative  High  Curvature  Region 

Next  < H < 0 

saddle 

ridge 

convex 

cylinder 

convex 

ellipsoid 

H = 0 

minimal 

plane 

none 

Pext  > H > 0 

saddle 

valley 

concave 

cylinder 

concave 

ellipsoid 

H > Pext 

Positive  High  Curvature  Region 
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Plane  : H-0  K-0 


concave  cylinder:  H >0  K-0 


concave  ellipsoid  : H > 0 K > 0 


convex  ellipsoid  : H < 0 K > 0 


saddle  surface:  K<0 


Figure  3.6  Six  basic  surface  types  by  mean  and  Gaussian 
curvatures.  Saddle  surface  type  can  be  further 
classified  as  saddle  ridge,  saddle  valley,  and 
minimal . 
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minimal  surface  types  depending  on  the  mean  curvature  sign. 
In  this  dissertation  we  use  the  signs  of  Gaussian  and  mean 
curvatures  to  classify  surface  types.  There  are  several 
advantages  using  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  over  principal 
curvatures  [Besl  86]. 

(1)  Principal  curvature  values  should  be  associated  with  the 
corresponding  principal  directions  for  meaningful 
interpretation,  whereas  mean  and  Gaussian  curvature 
values  are  direction-free  quantities. 

(2)  If  only  the  signs  of  the  principal  curvatures  are  used  to 
determine  basic  surface  types,  six  surface  types  result. 
The  signs  of  mean  and  Gaussian  curvature  yield  eight 
basic  surface  types. 

(3)  Gaussian  curvature  exhibits  isometric  invariance 
properties  that  are  not  exhibited  by  either  of  the 
principal  curvatures.  Gaussian  curvature  is  an  intrinsic 
property  of  a surface.  Both  principal  curvatures  and  the 
mean  curvature  are  extrinsic  properties  of  a surface. 
The  intrinsic  properties  of  a surface  are  not  affected  by 
the  choice  of  a coordinate  system  or  viewpoint,  whereas 
the  extrinsic  properties  are  affected. 

3.4  Curvature  Computation  from  the  Surface  Orientation  Mao 

The  surface  orientation  map  (needle  map)  generated  from 
the  photometric  stereo  contains  too  much  noise  components  due 
to  surface  irregularity,  shadow  effect,  and  inherent  noise  for 
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direct  use  in  surface  segmentation.  Smoothing  is  needed  to 
filter  out  local  fluctuations  in  the  data  due  to  quantization 
and  measurement  noise  so  as  to  obtain  reasonable  differential 
geometry  quantities  from  the  surface  orientation  map. 
However,  as  a result  of  low-pass  filter  smoothing,  sharp 
discontinuities  in  the  surface  orientation  across  surface 
edges  are  also  blurred.  We  wish  to  preserve  the 
discontinuities  to  locate  the  edges.  In  order  to  achieve 
reasonable  smoothing,  we  need  a relatively  large  smoothing 
kernel.  Blind  application  of  a large  smoothing  kernel  blurs 
the  boundary  and  spills  unwanted  information  across  distinct 
surface  boundaries. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  boundary,  the  needle  map  is 
first  smoothed  by  the  repeated  application  of  a Gaussian 
filter  with  a small  size  smoothing  kernel.  If  the  smoothing 
window  is  overlapped  with  an  edge  pixel,  smoothing  is  not 
applied  over  that  window.  From  the  Central  Limit  Theorem, 
repeated  application  of  small  window  can  achieve  the 
equivalent  function  of  a large  window.  The  smoothed  surface 
orientation  map  is  then  normalized  for  curvature  computation. 

The  unit  surface  normal  vector  and  the  first  partial 
derivatives  of  a surface  z = f(x,y)  are  related  in  the 
following  way.  The  gradient  vector  of  F(x,y,z)  = f(x,y)  - z 
= 0 is  normal  to  the  surface  F(x,y,z)  = 0 
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Grad  F(x,y,z)  = (|f , §|,  §|)  = (fx>  fv  -1) 


(3.6) 


By  normalizing  grad  F,  we  obtain  a unit  normal  vector 


(Nx/  Ny , Nz)  = ( 


(3.7) 


The  first  partial  derivatives  f , f are  obtained  from  a unit 

X y 

surface  normal 


f 


X 


(3.8) 


Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  can  be  obtained  by  computing  the 
second  partial  derivatives  f , f , f from  f , f and  using 

xx  xy  yy  x y 

(3.3).  But  this  method  does  not  provide  reliable  curvature 
values. 

For  our  purpose,  a local  least  squares  surface  fit  is 
computed  within  the  N x N window  around  each  pixel  where  N is 
odd.  Surface  patches  are  estimated  initially  under  the 
assumption  that  locally  the  underlying  surface  can  be 
approximated  by  some  surface  equation.  There  are  many  choices 
for  modeling  a local  surface  fit,  including  a polynomial 
approximation,  orthogonal  polynomial  approximation,  or  spline 
approximation.  We  will  use  third  order  cubic  surface 

approximation.  A local  surface  patch  is  approximated  by 
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f(x,y)  = a^3  + a2y3  + a3x2y  + a4xy2  + a5x2  + a6y2 
+ a7xy  + a8x  + a9y  + a10 


(3.9) 


We  want  to  estimate  the  bicubic  parameters  A = [a,,  a2,  . .., 
a9]T.  Since  we  are  using  a needle  map  which  provides  only  a 
normal  vector  at  each  pixel,  we  can  not  solve  for  the 
displacement  term  a1Q.  The  partial  derivatives  of  Eq.  (3.9)  in 
x,y  directions  are 

fx  = 3-a^2  + 2 • a3  xy  + a4y2  + 2-a5x  + a7y  + a8  (3>10) 

fy  = 3-  a2y2  + a3x2  + 2*  a4xy  + 2-  a6y  + a7x  + a9 

For  each  point  involved  in  the  approximation,  we  are  given  2 
equations.  If  n points  are  involved  in  the  approximation,  we 
have  the  following  2n  simultaneous  equations.  This  set  of 
equations  is  a description  of  the  overconstrained  system 
around  the  window. 


fxi  = 3-a^  + 2-a3x1y1  + a4y*  + 2-asX,  + a^  + a8 

fyi  = 3'a2Yi  + a3xi  + 2*a4xiYi  + 2 • a6y,  + a7x,  + a9 
fx2  = 3-  a,x2  + 2-  a3x2y2  + a4y2  + 2-  a5y2  + a7y2  + a8 

f y2  = 3 • a2y2  + a3x2  + 2 • a4x2y2  + 2 • a6y2  + a7x2  + a9 

fxn  = 3-  a1Xn  + 2 * a3xnYn  + a4Yn  + 2‘  a5xn  + a7Yn  + a8 

fyn  = 3'  a2Yn  + a3Xn  + 2‘  a4xnYn  + 2'  a6Yn  + a7xn  + a9 


(3.11) 
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In  terms  of  matrix  notation,  the  above  equation  can  be  written 
as 


3x* 

0 

2XlYl 

y? 

2x1 

0 

Yi 

1 

0 

a1 

fx1 

0 

2xiYi 

0 

2Yl 

X1 

0 

1 

a2 

fyi 

3Xj 

0 

2x2y2 

Y2 

2x2 

0 

y2 

1 

0 

a3 

fx2 

0 

3Y2 

A 

2x2y2 

0 

2y2 

X2 

0 

1 

a4 

_ 

fy2 

>A 

0 

2x„y„ 

Yn 

2xn 

0 

Yn 

1 

0 

a8 

fxn 

0 

3Yn 

2xnyn 

0 

2yn 

xn 

0 

1 

a9. 

fyn. 

X A = F 

where  matrix  X is  computed  from  the  selected  window,  A is  the 
coefficient  vector  of  the  fitted  surface,  and  F is  a column 
vector  of  partial  derivatives  which  can  be  computed  from  the 
surface  normal  vectors  within  the  window.  For  a N x N window, 
we  have  n = 2N2  number  of  equations.  The  least  squares  normal 
equations  are  formed  by  multiplying  through  by  the  transpose 
of  the  X matrix. 

XT  X A = XT  F (3.13) 

Now  the  normal  equation  represents  a square  9 by  9 matrix 
equation.  The  coefficient  vector  is  solved  analytically  as 


follows. 
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A = (XT  X)'1  XT  F (3.14) 

If  the  square  matrix  of  the  normal  equations  is  singular,  the 
singular  value  decomposition  can  be  used  to  return  a 
coefficient  vector  which  fits  the  degenerate  data.  For  a 
given  window  size,  (XT  X)'1  XT  can  be  precomputed  to  speed  up 
the  computation  of  the  coefficient  vector. 

We  evaluate  f . f„,  f , f , f at  the  window  center  (0,0), 

a y AA  Ay  yy 

which  result  in  very  simple  forms.  From  equation  (3.10) 

fx  (0,0)  = a8 
fy  (0,0)  = a9 

fxx  (0,0)  = 2*  a5  (3.15) 

fxy  (0,0)  = a7 

fyy  (0,0)  = 2 • a6 

The  Gaussian  curvature (K)  , the  mean  curvature (H) , the 
principal  curvatures  (k^kj),  and  the  principal  directions 
( 0M , 0m  ) are  then  computed  using  the  equations  (3.3),  (3.4), 
and  (3.5) . 

Each  pixel  is  then  assigned  to  one  of  the  ten  surface 
types  according  to  the  signs  of  the  mean  and  Gaussian 
curvature  values.  We  introduce  the  concept  of  high  curvature 
regions  to  facilitate  the  segmentation.  These  high  curvature 
regions  prevent  the  same  surface  types  with  different  surface 
orientation  from  being  labeled  as  the  same  region.  A pixel  is 
assigned  to  a positive  high  curvature  region  type  if  the  mean 
curvature  is  above  a threshold.  Similarly,  a negative  high 
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curvature  region  type  is  assigned  to  a pixel  if  the  mean 
curvature  is  below  another  threshold.  The  threshold  value  is 
not  critical,  because  these  high  curvature  regions  will 
eventually  be  removed.  These  high  curvature  regions  play 
crucial  roles  in  the  integration  phase,  which  registers  the 
edge  detection  output  and  the  surface  property  based 
segmentation  output. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  noisy  data,  exact  zero  value  of 
these  two  curvatures  is  difficult  to  obtain.  A toleranced 
signum  function 

sgn€  (x)  = ‘ 

is  used  to  compute  the  individual  surface  curvature  signs.  A 
signed  mean  curvature  image  (sgn(H))  is  generated  using  the 
selected  thresholds,  where  a pixel  with  mean  curvature  greater 
than  a positive  high  curvature  threshold  is  labeled  2,  and  a 
pixel  with  mean  curvature  less  than  a negative  high  curvature 
threshold  is  labeled  -2 . A pixel  with  mean  curvatures  between 
these  two  thresholds  is  labeled  using  (3.16).  The  signed 
Gaussian  curvature  image  (sgn(K))  is  generated  using  (3.16). 
The  sgn(H)  and  sgn(K)  are  then  used  to  determine  the  surface 
type  label  image,  where  each  pixel  is  assigned  a surface  type 
label  by  the  following  procedure. 


+ 1 if  x> e, 

0 if  e2<x<e1 
-1  if  x<e2 
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If  signed  mean  curvature  label  is  -2 
Assign  label  10  to  the  pixel 
else  if  signed  mean  curvature  label  is  2 
Assign  label  12  to  the  pixel 
else 

Assign  the  label  determined  by  the  following  formula 
1 + 3(1  + sgn(H))  + (1  - sgn(K)) 

For  example,  if  a pixel  is  a convex  cylinder  surface 
type,  its  label  in  the  signed  mean  curvature  image  (sgn(H))  is 
-1  and  its  label  in  the  signed  Gaussian  curvature  image 
(sgn(K))  is  0,  hence  surface  type  label  for  convex  cylinder  is 
2 by  the  above  formula. 

The  initial  segmentation  result  usually  contains  many 
small  isolated  regions  due  to  the  surface  irregularity  and 
lighting  conditions.  The  small  noisy  regions  are  removed  by 
shrinking  and  expanding  operations.  Shrinking  reduces  each 
region  size,  maintaining  its  gross  shape.  Each  pixel  is 
checked  with  a 3 x 3 window  to  see  if  any  of  its  8-neighbors 
is  different  from  the  center  pixel.  If  there  is  any  neighbor 
which  is  different  from  the  center  pixel,  then  the  center 
pixel  is  a border  pixel  and  it  is  marked  to  be  filled  by  the 
expansion  algorithm.  Small  regions  will  disappear  and  a 
special  label  will  be  stored  in  its  place.  Large  regions  will 
remain  and  eventually  be  expanded  to  take  over  the  marked 
pixels  by  the  shrinking  process. 
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After  small  noisy  regions  are  removed,  high  curvature 
regions  are  allowed  to  expand  several  pixels  into  the  other 
regions.  There  are  two  reasons  for  performing  this  operation. 
The  first  reason  is  that  edges  generated  from  the  edge 
detection  channel  may  not  be  correctly  registered  with  the 
high  curvature  regions  because  the  photometric  stereo  method 
can  not  provide  accurate  surface  orientation  information  at 
the  boundaries.  Expansion  of  the  high  curvature  regions 
allows  more  reliable  registration  of  the  edges  with  the 
surface  property  based  segmentation  result.  The  second  reason 
is  that,  sometimes,  high  curvature  regions  may  not  completely 
separate  two  different  regions  of  the  same  surface  type.  This 
is  true  at  vertices  where  surface  normal  vectors  generated 
from  the  photometric  stereo  method  behave  irregularly  due  to 
the  mutual  illumination  effect.  By  expanding  the  high 
curvature  regions  we  can  improve  region  separation. 

Figure  3.7  is  a data  flow  diagram  to  obtain  a surface 
segmentation  from  a surface  orientation  map.  Figures  3.8  (a), 
3.9  (a),  and  3.10  (a)  are  the  initial  surface  segmentation 
results  of  three  surface  orientation  maps.  A cylinder  and 
stair,  a stair  and  trough,  and  a bulb  have  been  segmented 
using  the  extended  Gaussian  and  mean  curvature  signs.  Figures 
3.8  (b)  , 3.9  (b)  , and  3.10  (b)  are  the  refined  segmentation 
results  where  very  small  noisy  regions  are  removed  by 
shrinking  and  expansion  operations.  High  curvature  regions 
are  then  expanded  by  two  pixels.  The  noise  removed 
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segmentation  output,  together  with  the  edge  detection  output, 
will  be  input  to  the  integration  module  where  interpretation 
of  edges  and  surfaces  starts. 

3 . 5 Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  used  viewpoint  invariant  surface 
characterization  using  Gaussian  and  mean  curvature  signs.  The 
signs  of  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  classify  surfaces  into 
eight  basic  surface  types.  We  introduced  two  additional 
surface  types,  positive  high  curvature  region  and  negative 
high  curvature  region,  to  facilitate  the  segmentation  by 
preventing  the  same  surface  types  with  different  surface 
orientation  from  being  labeled  as  the  same  region.  Since  high 
curvature  regions  usually  correspond  to  the  edges  of  objects, 
these  high  curvature  regions  play  a crucial  role  in  the 
integration  phase  of  edge  based  and  surface  based 
segmentation.  Orientation  discontinuity  preserving  smoothing 
is  first  performed  on  the  surface  orientation  map.  Gaussian 
and  mean  curvatures  are  reliably  computed  through  local 
surface  fitting  on  the  smoothed  surface  orientation  map. 
Initial  surface-based  segmentation  is  obtained  using  the  signs 
of  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures.  Small  noisy  regions  are 
removed  by  shrinking  and  expansion  operation.  Segmentation  is 
further  refined  by  the  expansion  of  high  curvature  regions. 
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Surface  Orientation  Map 


Surface  Segmentation 


Figure  3.7  Data  flow  diagram  of  surface  segmentation 
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Figure  3.8  Surface  segmentation  of  a cylinder  and  stair  image  by  extended  Gaussian 
and  mean  curvature  signs 
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Figure  3.9  Surface  segmentation  of  a stair  and  trough  image  by  extended  Gaussian 
and  mean  curvature  signs 
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Figure  3 . 10  Surface  segmentation  of  a bulb  image  by  extended  Gaussian 
and  mean  curvature  signs 


CHAPTER  4 
INTEGRATION 

4 . 1 Introduction 

In  the  previous  two  chapters,  we  discussed  two  different 
approaches  to  the  image  segmentation  problem  in  detail. 
Ideally,  either  approach  should  produce  a complete 
segmentation  of  a given  image  where  each  region  would 
correspond  to  the  objects,  surfaces,  or  parts  of  objects  of 
the  scene  to  be  interpreted.  However,  low  level  processes  can 
only  produce  partitions  on  a nonsemantic  basis,  since  low 
level  operations  are  inherently  based  on  local  information. 

Edge  detection  output  rarely  describes  complete  regions. 
There  are  inevitable  gaps  around  junctions,  missing  edges,  and 
spurious  edges.  On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  region  based 
segmentation  is  usually  oversegmented  or  undersegmented,  and 
the  boundaries  of  regions  may  not  correspond  to  the  boundaries 
of  objects  in  the  scene. 

The  results  of  these  low  level  operations  should  be 
looked  at  with  a more  global  perspective  in  order  to 
compensate  for  errors  incurred  in  low  level  processes.  The 
role  of  the  integration  is  to  fuse  the  two  imperfect  outputs 
from  these  two  independent  channels  into  a coherent  and 
consistent  segmentation,  so  that  recognition  can  start  with 
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more  reliable  information.  The  reliable  structured 
information  will  enable  the  recognition  process  to  prune  the 
enormous  search  space  of  model  data  base  at  an  early  stage. 

4.2  Region  Adjacency  Graph 

In  section  3.4,  we  computed  the  mean(H)  and  Gaussian (K) 
curvature  values  at  each  pixel  of  the  surface  orientation  map 
by  local  bicubic  surface  fitting.  These  curvature  values, 
together  with  their  signs,  assign  one  of  the  basic  ten  surface 
types  to  each  pixel.  Initial  noise  removal  was  performed  by 
a shrinking  and  expansion  operation.  The  surface  type  label 
image  thus  obtained  is  partitions  of  an  image,  where  each 
partition  contains  pixels  of  the  same  surface  type  label.  The 
surface  type  label  image  is  usually  an  incomplete  segmentation 
of  the  given  image,  and  region  merging  and  splitting  may  be 
required. 

For  region  operations  such  as  region  merging  and 
splitting,  each  connected  partition  (region)  must  be  treated 
and  accessed  as  a different  entity,  hence  must  be  assigned  a 
different  region  number.  For  example,  two  adjacent  planar 
regions  of  different  orientations  in  the  surface  type  label 
image  have  the  same  surface  type  label  but  must  be  labeled  as 
different  regions  for  region  operations.  We  have  to  find  all 
the  four-connected  regions  in  the  surface  type  label  image. 
A four-connected  region  has  the  property  that  any  two  pixels 
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in  the  region  can  be  connected  by  a string  of  four-connected 
pixels  all  belonging  to  the  same  region. 

A connected  component  labeling  algorithm  in  Figure  4.1 
finds  all  the  four-connected  regions  and  assigns  a different 
region  number  to  each  four-connected  region  in  the  surface 
type  label  image.  For  example,  in  Figure  4.2,  R9  and  R14  are 
plane  surface  type  in  surface  type  label  image  (all  the  pixels 
in  R9  and  R14  have  the  same  plane  surface  type  label  5)  . 
After  connected  component  analysis,  pixels  in  R9  and  R14  have 
different  region  numbers (9  for  R9  and  14  for  R14)  because  R9 
and  R14  are  not  connected,  hence  can  be  accessed 
independently . 

The  next  step  is  to  build  a region  adjacency  graph  (RAG) 
from  the  output  of  the  connected  component  analysis  to  make 
the  adjacency  and  inclusion  relationship  between  regions 
explicit.  A region  adjacency  graph  is  two-tuple  (V,E)  where 
each  node  in  V corresponds  to  a region,  and  an  arc  in  E 
joining  two  nodes  represents  that  two  regions  are  adjacent. 
A RAG  is  constructed  by  tracing  each  region  boundary  and 
finding  the  adjacent  regions  on  the  boundary.  During  the 
region  boundary  tracing,  we  also  record  the  degree  of 
adjacency  between  two  regions,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
common  boundary  between  two  regions.  Degrees  of  adjacency 
between  regions  are  used  to  decide  which  two  regions  should  be 
merged.  Figure  4.2  is  an  example  of  the  surface  segmentation 
of  a stair  and  cylinder  image  and  its  corresponding  region 


Algorithm  Connected  Component  Labeling 

Input  : Surface  type  label  image  S(i,j)  of  size  M x M 

Output  : Connected  component  image  C(i,j)  of  size  M x M 

where  each  region  has  different  region  number 


BEGIN 

NR  = 1 ; { NR  is  the  region  number  } 

FOR  i=2  TO  M-l  ; 

FOR  j =2  TO  M-l  ; 

IF  S ( i , j ) =S ( i-1 , j ) AND  S(i,j)*S(i,j-l) 

THEN  C(i, j)  = C(i-1, j) 

ELSE  IF  S(i, j)=S(i, j-1)  AND  S ( i , j ) *S ( i-1 , j ) 
THEN  C(i, j)  = C(i, j-1) 

ELSE  IF  S(i, j) *S(i, j-1)  AND  S (i , j ) *S (i-1 , j ) 
THEN  C(i,j)  = NR  { new  region  } 

NR  = NR  + 1 

ELSE 

C(i,j)  = C(i, j-1) 

Record  C(i-l,j)  is  eguivalent  to 
C(i,j-1) 

{ end  FOR  } 

{ end  FOR  ) 

Use  the  equivalence  table  to  assign  unique  region  number 
to  equivalent  pixels 

END 


Figure  4 . 1 Connected  component  algorithm 
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^i^ure  4.2  Surface  segmentation  and  the  region  adjacency 
graph 
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adjacency  graph.  According  to  the  adjacency  property  of 
regions  a RAG  is  always  planar,  which  means  no  arc  intersects 
another  arc.  The  important  properties  of  a RAG  are: 

1)  The  degree  of  a node  (the  number  of  arcs  connecting  to 
other  nodes)  corresponds  to  the  number  of  regions 
adjacent  to  that  region.  In  Figure  4.2  node  (region)  RIO 
has  degree  6,  denoting  it  is  adjacent  to  6 other  regions. 

2)  If  a region  surrounds  other  regions  completely,  then  the 
corresponding  node  is  a cutnode  in  the  RAG.  In  Figure 
4.2,  node  R5  is  a cut  node  because  R6  and  R7  have  no  arcs 
connecting  to  other  nodes  if  R5  is  removed.  If  none  of 
the  regions  in  the  image  enclose  other  regions,  the  RAG 
will  have  no  cutnode. 

In  addition  to  the  topological  properties  of  region 
adjacency  and  enclosure,  nodes  of  a RAG  should  store 
geometrical  information  about  the  regions  such  as  area, 
centroid,  perimeter,  surface  type,  and  compact  ratio  so  that 
region  merging  and  splitting  operations  can  use  these 
information.  The  geometrical  and  adjacency  information  of 
regions  in  the  final  segmentation  result  are  also  used  by  the 
recognition  module  through  surface  patch  matching  and  through 
the  computation  of  the  viewing  transformation.  The  region 
frame  in  Figure  4.3  contains  the  geometrical  and  adjacency 
information  about  the  region.  Each  slot  of  the  region  frame 
is  explained  below. 
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1)  Enclosing_rectangle:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  access  of 
each  region,  the  smallest  rectangular  region  completely 
enclosing  the  region  is  associated  with  each  region.  The 
coordinates  of  the  upper  left  corner  and  the  lower  right 
corner  of  the  rectangle  are  attached  to  the  enclosing 
rectangle  slot  of  the  region.  When  a region  needs  to  be 
accessed,  only  the  enclosing  rectangle  is  examined 
instead  of  the  whole  image. 

2)  Surface_type:  This  slot  contains  the  surface  type  of  the 
region  in  surface  segmentation.  The  surface  type  is  one 
of  the  ten  surface  types  defined  in  Table  3.2. 

3)  Bounding_edge:  This  slot  contains  the  list  of  edge 

segments  associated  with  the  region  after  integration  of 
surface  segmentation  and  edge  segments. 

4)  Angle_list:  This  slot  contains  the  absolute  angle  list  of 
the  polygon  of  planar  surface  type  region.  For  a 
nonpolygon  type  surface  this  slot  points  to  empty  list. 

5)  Surface_orientation:  This  slot  contains  the  surface 

normal  information  of  the  planar  surface  after  surface 
fitting.  This  slot  is  empty  for  nonplanar  surface  types. 

6)  Area:  This  slot  contains  the  number  of  pixels  in  the 
region. 

7)  Perimeter:  The  perimeter  of  a region  is  computed  as  the 
boundary  of  the  region  is  traversed: 

(Number  of  even  chain  codes) +J2* (Number  of  odd  chain  codes) 
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8)  Compact  ratio:  The  compact  ratio  of  a region  is  given  as 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  perimeter  to  the  area. 

9)  Centroid:  The  centroid  of  a region  is  given  as  the 
average  of  each  coordinate  of  pixels  in  the  region: 

xc  = (E  x- ) /N  yc  = (E  y^/N 
where  N is  the  number  of  pixels  in  a region  (area) . 

10)  Adjacent_Region:  This  slot  contains  a list  of  adjacent 
regions . 

(Region_23  (Enclosing_Rectangle  (xl,  yl)  (x2,  y2)) 

(Surface_type  ( Plane,  convex  ellipsoid,  . . ) ) 
(Boundingedge  ( el  e2  ...)) 

(Angle_list  ( A.ele2  Ae2e3  ...)) 

(Surface  orientation  ( N N N )) 

x y z 

(Area  246) 

(Perimeter  447) 

(Compact_ratio  2.54) 

(Centroid  (x3  y3)) 

(Adjacent_Region  (R21  R17  R56  ...))) 

Figure  4.3  An  example  of  a region  frame 

Bound ing_edge,  Angle_list,  and  Surfaceorientation  slots 
are  filled  after  edge  segments  labeling  and  surface  fitting. 
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4.3  Line  Labeling 

Edges  in  the  image  along  with  the  surfaces  enclosed  by 
the  edges  provide  essential  information  for  object 
recognition.  Edge  segments  in  an  image  have  different 
physical  meanings  in  the  scene.  In  the  following  discussion 
edges  and  regions  in  Figure  4.4  are  used  as  examples. 

(1)  a depth  discontinuity  - One  surface  occludes  the  other 
surface  (edges  el,  e2 , and  e4) . 

(2)  a surface  orientation  discontinuity  - Surface  normal 
discontinuity  occurs  at  the  edge  (edges  e2,  e3 , and  e6) . 

(3)  a reflection  discontinuity  - Reflection  characteristic 
changes  on  the  same  surface  (e.g.,  surface  marking)  (edge 
el)  . 

(4)  an  illumination  discontinuity  - This  occurs  at  the  shadow 
boundary  (edge  e5  in  Figure  4.4). 

In  this  dissertation  only  depth  and  surface  orientation 
discontinuity  are  considered.  Each  edge  segment  can  be 
classified  as  either  the  projection  of  a limb  or  an  edge.  A 
limb  is  the  locus  of  points  on  the  surface  where  the  line  of 
sight  is  tangent  to  the  surface  (edges  el  and  e4) . An  edge  is 
a tangent  plane  discontinuity  (edges  e2,  e3,  e6)  . 

Additionally,  each  edge  can  be  classified  as  a convex  (e3) , 
concave  (e6)  , or  occluding  edge  (e2) . For  occluding  edges  and 
limbs  we  would  like  to  infer  which  of  the  two  surfaces 
bordering  the  edge  segment  in  the  image  is  nearer  to  the 
viewer.  Since  surface  R2  occludes  surface  Rl,  it  is  nearer  to 
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Figure  4 . 4 Edges  in  an  image 
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the  viewer.  Surface  R3  containing  limb  el  is  closer  to  the 
viewer  than  surface  R4  at  the  limb.  These  inferences  can  be 
represented  by  labeling  each  edge  segment  with  one  out  of  6 
possible  labels. 

1.  A "+"  label  represents  a convex  edge  - an  orientation 
discontinuity  such  that  two  surfaces  meeting  along  the 
edge  in  the  scene  enclose  a filled  volume  corresponding 
to  a dihedral  angle  greater  than  n in  3-D. 

2.  A label  represents  a concave  edge  - an  orientation 

discontinuity  such  that  two  surfaces  meeting  along  the 
edge  in  the  scene  enclose  a filled  volume  corresponding 
to  a dihedral  angle  less  than  n in  3-D. 

3.  A or  a represents  an  occluding  convex  edge.  When 
viewed  from  the  camera,  both  surface  patches  which  meet 
along  the  edge  lie  on  the  same  side,  one  occluding  the 
other.  As  one  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
surfaces  are  to  the  right. 

4.  A or  a represents  a limb.  Here  the  surface 

curves  smoothly  around  to  occlude  itself.  As  one  moves 
in  the  direction  of  the  twin  arrows,  the  surface  lies  to 
the  right.  The  line  of  sight  is  tangential  to  the  surface 
for  all  points  on  the  limb.  Limbs  move  on  the  surface  of 
the  object  as  the  viewpoint  changes. 

Huffman  [Huff  71]  enumerated  all  of  the  permissible 
junctions  in  line  drawings  in  the  domain  of  trihedral 
polyhedra,  and  used  them  for  categorizing  line  segments 
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according  to  their  physical  types  as  described  above.  Waltz 
[Walt  76]  extended  the  Huffman  method  to  drawings  with  shadows 
and  cracks.  Malik  [Malik  85]  expanded  the  method  to  curved 
objects.  Malik's  junction  dictionary  is  shown  in  Figure  4.5. 

The  junctions,  intersections  of  lines  in  an  image,  are 
categorized  into  7 types.  L,  Arrow,  and  Y junctions,  which 
are  coterminations  of  lines  in  a 2-D  image,  are  projections  of 
vertices  that  are  the  cotermination  of  edges  in  3-D.  A Y- 
j unction  is  the  common  intersection  of  three  lines,  and  the 
angles  between  two  neighboring  lines  are  less  than  180°.  An 
arrow  junction  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  lines, 
if  the  largest  angle  between  the  neighboring  lines  is  greater 
than  180°.  An  L junction  is  a projection  of  a vertex,  when 
only  one  surface  containing  the  vertex  is  visible. 

A T junction  is  a pseudo  junction  in  that  it  is  not  a 
physical  projection  of  a vertex.  Instead,  it  occurs  when  one 
surface  occludes  another  surface  such  that  only  part  of  the 
occluded  surface  is  visible.  The  surface  which  contains  the 
shaft  of  the  T as  one  of  its  boundaries  is  farther  from  a 
viewer  than  the  surface  which  contains  the  top  of  the  T.  Thus 
the  T junction  plays  a central  role  in  separating  different 
objects  in  an  image.  A curve  ends  at  a terminal  junction  (see 
Figure  4.6).  At  a curvature  L junction,  the  tangent  is 
continuous  but  the  curvature  is  discontinuous.  At  a three- 
tangent  junction,  three  curves  share  a common  tangent  and  two 
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Curvature-L 


Three-Tangent 


Figure  4.5  Junction  Dictionary  (from  Malik  87) 
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Arrow 


Figure  4.6  Examples  of  line  and  junction  labels 
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curves  have  the  same  curvature.  Figure  4.6  shows  an  example 
of  line  labeling. 

Unlike  range  images,  we  can  not  detect  a jump  boundary 
(depth  discontinuity)  in  a surface  orientation  map.  Only 
orientation  discontinuity  edges  are  detected.  The  mean 
curvature  is  large  at  the  orientation  discontinuity  edge.  In 
section  3.4,  we  defined  two  surface  types,  positive  high 
curvature  region  and  negative  high  curvature  region,  where  the 
mean  curvature  is  above  or  below  a given  threshold.  An  edge 
segment  in  a negative  high  curvature  region  corresponds  to  a 
convex  edge,  and  it  signifies  that  two  surfaces  joined  by  the 
edge  belong  to  the  same  object.  The  interpretation  of  an  edge 
segment  in  positive  high  curvature  region  is  a little 
complicated  in  our  case.  It  may  correspond  either  to  a real 
concave  edge  of  the  same  object  or  to  an  occluding  boundary 
separating  two  objects.  An  occluding  boundary  in  turn  may  be 
a surface  orientation  discontinuity  or  a limb  where  surface 
normals  orthogonal  to  the  viewing  direction  turn  away  from 
the  viewer.  Fortunately,  the  surface  type  associated  with  the 
edge  can  decide  the  nature  of  the  occluding  boundary,  that  is 
to  say,  an  occluding  edge  of  the  plane  region  is  orientation 
discontinuity,  and  an  occluding  edge  of  all  the  other  surface 
types  is  depth  discontinuity.  Final  verdict  on  the  meaning  of 
a concave  edge  should  be  decided  using  the  more  global 
information  to  be  discussed  later. 
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The  line  labeling  alone  does  not  convey  much  information, 
and  it  is  only  a necessary  condition  for  a line  drawing  to  be 
physically  realizable.  The  main  difference  of  line  labeling 
usage  in  this  dissertation  from  previous  approaches  is  that  we 
will  use  the  junction  dictionary  mainly  as  a prediction  and 
confirmation  tool  for  surface  and  edge  interpretation.  This 
is  possible  because  convexity  or  concavity  of  an  edge  can  be 
initially  determined  by  its  location  in  the  surface  based 
segmentation  output. 

4.4  Integration  of  Surface-Based  and  Edge-Based  Segmentation 

Now  we  can  perform  a region  analysis  using  the  region 
adjacency  graph.  First,  we  have  to  clean  some  of  the  remaining 
small  regions  adjacent  to  a large  region  and  artifact  regions 
created  by  our  segmentation  method.  These  small  regions  can 
be  easily  merged  with  the  large  adjacent  regions  without  any 
semantic  consideration  because  their  sizes  reflect  noisiness, 
and  merging  with  the  large  region  does  not  much  affect  the 
properties  of  the  large  region.  Another  type  of  region  to  be 
removed  is  narrow  strip-like  regions  (usually  small  convex  or 
concave  cylindrical  regions)  adjacent  to  a high  curvature 
region  whose  compact  ratios  are  greater  than  a prespecified 
threshold  (25)  . We  will  call  such  a region  a transient 
region.  At  the  transient  region,  surface  orientation  is  in 
the  middle  of  settling  to  another  value.  This  usually  occurs 
at  the  edges  or  boundaries  of  objects  where  curvature  values 
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changes  from  extreme  to  near  zero  due  to  orientation 
discontinuities.  A transient  region  should  be  merged  with  an 
adjacent  non-high  curvature  region  which  shares  the  longest 
border  with  it.  A non-high  curvature  region  is  one  of  the 
eight  surface  type  region  which  is  not  a high  curvature  region 
defined  in  section  3.4.  We  first  apply  the  following  rules  to 
the  regions  created  by  connected  components  labeling  to  obtain 
a refined  surface  segmentation. 

Rule_l 

IF  (1)  a region  size  is  small  (less  than  60  pixels) 

THEN  merge  with  the  non-high  curvature  region  with 
which  it  shares  the  longest  border 

RULE_2 

IF  (1)  a region  neighbor  is  high  curvature  region 

(2)  a region  compact  ratio  is  high  (greater  than  25) 
THEN  merge  with  an  adjacent  non-high  curvature 
region 

Figure  4.7  is  an  example  of  small  region  merging.  Region  R2 
is  merged  with  R1  using  RULE_2 . The  rest  of  the  small  regions 
are  merged  with  the  adjacent  non-high  curvature  regions  by 


RULE  1. 
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Figure  4.7  An  example  of  small  region  merging 
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4.4.1  Edge  Type  Labeling 

Now  we  integrate  the  edge-based  segmentation  output  and 
the  surface-based  segmentation  output  together.  The  refined 
surface  segmentation  is  put  into  registration  with  the  edge 
segments  produced  by  the  edge  segmentation  procedures  of 
section  2.4.  By  examining  the  region  where  an  edge  segment 
lay  we  can  assign  physical  meaning  to  the  edge  segment.  For 
example,  if  an  edge  segment  is  inside  a negative  high 
curvature  region,  it  is  labeled  as  a convex  edge.  Likewise  an 
edge  segment  inside  a positive  high  curvature  region  is 
labeled  as  a concave  edge.  This  is  the  case  that  the 
consistent  evidences  (that  is  to  say,  an  image  edge  is  a real 
physical  edge)  from  both  channels  of  segmentation  processes 
reinforce  each  other.  The  edge  segment  labeling  algorithm  in 
Figure  4.8  labels  edge  segments  by  associating  each  edge 
segment  with  a region  and  by  identifying  the  region  types. 

Note  that  the  second  steps  in  the  if  and  else  if 
statements  are  the  superimposition  of  the  labeled  edge 
segments  with  the  surface-based  segmentation  output  for  the 
removal  of  high  curvature  regions  at  the  next  processing  step. 
For  example  in  Figure  4.9,  edge  segments  el,  e2,  e3,  and  e4 
are  in  positive  high  curvature  region  R4 , so  they  are  labeled 
as  concave  edges  and  are  superimposed  on  surface-based 
segmentation.  Since  edge  segment  e5  is  not  inside  a high 
curvature  region,  it  is  not  superimposed.  Since  the  pixels  of 
an  edge  segment  may  be  in  several  regions,  an  edge  segment  is 
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Algorithm  Edge  Segments  Labeling 
BEGIN 

FOR  each  edge  segment  { 

WHILE  traversing  along  the  edge  segment  { 

Increment  the  region  number  each  pixel  is  in. 

} /*  end  while  */ 

Attach  the  region  number  which  received  the  highest 
vote  to  the  edge  segment. 

IF  the  region  is  a negative  high  curvature  region 
Update  edge  label  slot  with  convex  edge. 

Put  the  negative  edge  segment  number  into  the 
segmented  image. 

ELSE  IF  the  region  is  a positive  high  curvature 
region 

Update  edge  label  slot  with  concave  edge. 

Put  the  negative  edge  segment  number  into  the 
segmented  image. 

} /*  end  FOR  */ 

END. 


Figure  4.8  Algorithm  for  edge  segment  labeling 
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R4 


R4  : Positive  High  curvature  Region 
R5  : Negative  High  Curvature  Region 

R1,R2,  R3:  Plane  region 
el,  e2,  e3,  e4,  e5,  e6,  e7  : 

Edge  segments  from  edge  contour  segmentation 

Figure  4.9  Superimposition  of  edge  segments  with  the  surface- 
based  segmentation 
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considered  to  be  inside  the  region  where  the  largest  number  of 
pixels  are  in  (while  loop  in  segment  labeling  algorithm) . 
Edge  segment  el  is  considered  to  be  inside  the  negative  high 
curvature  region  R5  because  most  of  pixels  in  el  are  R5. 
Therefore,  el  is  labeled  as  a convex  edge  and  is  superimposed 
on  surface-based  segmentation. 

Edge  segments  which  are  not  assigned  a convex  or  a 
concave  label  either  are  noisy  or  are  possibly  a region 
segmenting  line.  These  edge  segments  are  discarded  or  used 
for  splitting  regions  at  later  stages  depending  on  their 
relationships  with  other  edges  and  regions.  But  an  edge 
segment  whose  connected  neighbor  is  already  assigned  a label 
is  retained  to  maintain  continuity. 

Now,  high  curvature  regions  are  removed.  High  curvature 
regions  are  introduced  to  prevent  the  surface  segmentation 
process  to  cross  over  possible  region  boundaries  and  to  make 
edge  segment  labeling  easy.  They  are  artifacts  and  not  real 
surface  patches.  High  curvature  regions  are  removed  by 
allowing  adjacent  non-high  curvature  regions  to  expand  into 
the  high  curvature  regions.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by 
examining  the  8 -neighborhood  of  the  boundary  pixels  of  high 
curvature  regions.  If  one  of  its  8-neighbor  pixels  is  a non- 
high  curvature  pixel,  then  we  expand  the  pixel  label  into  the 
high  curvature  region.  This  erosion  of  the  high  curvature 
regions  is  repeated  until  the  expansion  reaches  edge  points  or 
encounters  other  non-high  curvature  regions.  The  removal  of 
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high  curvature  regions  results  in  a segmented  image  where  each 
region  is  bounded  by  the  edge  segments  from  the  edge 
detection,  or  new  region  boundaries  are  formed. 

Even  though  edge  segments  are  labeled  and  superimposed 
with  the  surface-based  segmentation  output,  there  are  no 
direct  links  between  edge  segments  and  regions.  Association 
of  regions  and  edge  segments  are  achieved  by  traversing  the 
region  boundaries  once  again.  During  the  boundary  traversal, 
we  also  generate  the  new  region  adjacency  graph  because  some 
regions  are  expanded  during  the  removal  of  high  curvature 
regions.  After  this  traversal,  the  region  slot  of  each  edge 
segment  is  updated  with  the  regions  which  borders  the  edge 
segment.  Likewise,  the  edge  slot  of  each  region  is  also 
updated  with  the  edge  segments  encountered.  After  this 
association,  we  can  easily  access  the  regions  associated  with 
each  edge  segment  by  simply  examining  the  region  slot  of  the 
edge  segment  which  is  a list  of  pointers  to  the  regions 
associated  with  the  edge.  Similarly,  the  edge  slot  of  a 
region  contains  a list  of  pointers  to  the  edges  associated 
with  the  region. 

Since  regions  and  their  associated  edge  segments  are 
known,  we  can  connect  broken  edge  segments  and  find  junctions 
reliably  using  region  information.  First,  we  examine  the  list 
of  open  edge  segments  generated  in  section  2.4.  An  edge 
segment  is  open  if  one  or  both  endpoints  are  not  connected  to 
another  edge  segment.  For  each  open  edge  segment  we  can 
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select  the  associated  region.  Two  open  edge  segments  which 
borders  the  same  region  are  combined  into  one  segment  if  their 
endpoints  are  close  (the  distance  is  less  than  30  pixels)  and 
the  difference  of  their  tangent  directions  is  less  than  8 
degrees.  Since  we  have  the  region  information  associated  with 
the  edge  segments,  we  can  relax  the  closeness  requirement  of 
two  edge  segments.  This  enables  two  edge  segments  with  a long 
gap  between  them  to  connect  to  each  other.  This  is  another 
case  of  an  advantage  of  the  integrated  approach.  Edge  segment 
connection  is  done,  supported  by  the  region  of  which  the  two 
open  edge  segments  are  boundary. 

For  edge  segments  of  similar  tangent  directions 
(difference  is  less  than  8 degrees)  which  do  not  share  a 
common  region,  we  connect  them  if  the  distance  between 
endpoints  is  less  than  15  pixels.  These  conditions  are 
captured  in  the  following  rules. 

RULE_11 

IF  (1)  the  orientation  difference  of  two  open  edge 
segments  is  less  than  eight  degrees 

(2)  they  have  the  same  region  on  their  sides 

(3)  the  distance  between  endpoints  are  less  than 
a threshold  1 (30  pixels) 

THEN  merge  two  edge  segments  into  a new  segment 
RULE_12 

IF  (1)  the  orientation  difference  of  two  open  edge 
segments  is  less  than  eight  degrees 
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(2)  they  do  not  share  the  same  region 

(3)  the  distance  between  endpoints  are  less 
than  a threshold  2 (15  pixels) 

THEN  merge  two  edge  segments  into  a new  segment 

After  a broken  edge  connection,  we  remove  the  edge  segments 
which  have  only  one  region  associated  with  them.  These  are 
spurious  edge  segments  because  an  edge  segment  separating 
regions  has  at  least  two  regions  associated  with  it. 

4.4.2  Junction  Finding 

Junction  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  an 
image,  since  it  is  invariant  to  translation,  rotation,  and  the 
perspective  projection  of  objects  in  the  scene.  It  has  played 
a central  role  in  object  recognition  in  gray-level  images. 
Most  edge  detectors  do  not  find  junctions  very  well,  because 
the  image  model  of  an  edge  is  a step  function  of  intensity 
discontinuity  of  infinite  direction.  At  junctions,  this  model 
does  not  work  any  more.  Since  several  regions  meet  at  a 
junction,  junction  finding  is  crucial  in  completing  the 
segmentation. 

If  there  are  no  more  edge  segments  which  can  be 
connected,  the  next  step  is  to  find  junctions  in  the  image. 
First,  an  open  edge  segment  is  checked  with  another  edge 
segment  which  shares  a common  region  by  computing  their 
intersection  point.  If  the  intersection  point  is  within  a 
specified  distance  (20  pixels)  from  either  of  two  endpoints, 
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a junction  is  formed.  Here  again  we  can  relax  the  error  bound 
because  two  edge  segments  are  strongly  supported  by  the  region 
information  they  share. 

The  remaining  open  edge  segments  are  then  considered  for 
possible  junctions.  If  the  intersection  of  an  open  edge 
segment  and  another  edge  segment  is  close  (less  than  10 
pixels)  to  either  endpoint  of  the  edge  segments,  a junction  is 
generated.  In  this  case  we  require  short  distance  between  the 
intersection  and  either  endpoint  is  because  edge  segments  are 
not  boundaries  of  the  same  region.  When  a junction  is 
identified,  the  ad j acent_segment  slots  of  both  edge  segments 
are  updated  with  the  respective  edge  segment.  The  following 
rules  find  the  junctions  in  the  image. 


RULE_2 1 

IF  (1)  an  open  edge  segment  borders  the  same  region 
with  another  edge  segment 
(2)  the  distance  between  the  intersection  of  two 
edge  segments  and  either  endpoint  is  less 
than  a threshold  3 (20  pixels) 

THEN  create  or  update  a junction 
RULE_2  2 

IF  the  distance  between  the  intersection  of  two 

edge  segment  and  either  endpoint  is  less  than 
a threshold  4 (10  pixels) 
create  or  update  a junction 


THEN 
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RULE_2 1 is  applied  first  because  it  is  easy  to  check  if 
two  edge  segments  are  boundaries  of  the  same  region.  Since 
RULE_2 1 is  applied  first,  the  remaining  open  edge  segments  do 
not  share  the  same  region  with  another  edge  segment.  For 
example  RULE_21  is  applied  in  Figure  4.10  (a),  and  RULE_22  is 
applied  in  Figure  4.10  (b) . The  junction  position  is  updated 
whenever  a new  edge  segment  joins  an  existing  junction.  The 
position  is  estimated  as  the  weighted  mean  of  mutual 
intersections  of  the  edge  segments  incident  to  the  junction, 
where  weights  are  chosen  according  to  the  length  of  the  edge 
segments.  The  coordinate  slot  of  the  group  of  edge  segments 
forming  the  junction  is  also  updated  by  this  value.  The 
junctions  are  classified  as  Arrow,  Y,  or  L junctions  depending 
on  the  angles  between  the  edge  segments. 

4.4.3  T Junction 

We  explained  in  section  4.3  that  a T junction  plays  a 
central  role  for  the  decision  of  visibility  of  two  surfaces 
forming  the  T.  The  T junction  provides  clues  on  how  to 
separate  different  objects  in  the  image.  Edge  detection 
invariably  misses  the  T junction  for  the  same  reason  it  has 
difficulty  in  finding  other  junction  types. 

From  the  remaining  open  edge  segments,  which  already  are 
assigned  a convex  or  a concave  label,  we  have  to  check  if  the 
open  end  can  be  extended  to  a nearby  edge  segment.  If  the 
distance  between  the  intersection  of  the  two  edge  segments  and 
the  end  point  of  the  open  edge  segment  is  less  than  20  pixels. 
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Intersection  of  el  and  e4 

\ 


(a) 


Intersection  of  el  and  e4 


(b) 


Figure  4.10  Junction  finding 
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a T junction  is  created.  The  open  edge  segment  becomes  the 
shaft  of  the  T,  and  the  other  edge  segment  becomes  the  top  of 
the  T.  In  Figure  4.11  edge  segments  el  and  e2  form  two  T 
junctions  (Tl,  T2)  with  the  edge  segment  e3.  Edge  segments  el 
and  e2  become  the  shafts  of  the  T junctions  and  e3  becomes  the 
top  of  the  T.  The  region  which  contains  the  shaft  of  the  T is 
occluded  by  the  region  containing  the  top  of  the  T.  Region  R1 
and  R2  are  occluded  by  region  R3.  Two  edge  segments  forming 
the  T junction  and  the  location  of  the  T are  stored  in  the  T 
junction  table  and  used  for  the  surface  cluster  graphs 
generation,  which  will  be  discussed  in  section  4.4.  Rule_23 
finds  the  T junctions. 

RULE_2  3 

IF  (1)  an  open  edge  segment  is  assigned  a label 

(2)  the  distance  between  the  intersection  of  two  edge 
segments  and  the  endpoint  of  the  open  edge  segment 
is  less  than  20  pixels 
THEN  create  a T junction 

4.4.4  Region  Merging  and  Splitting 

The  above  procedures  will  produce  a segmented  image  with 
some  regions  completely  surrounded  by  edge  segments.  First  we 
find  those  regions  for  region  merging.  This  is  similar  to  a 
polygon  finding  problem  in  a gray  level  image,  which  is 
usually  implemented  as  an  undirected  graph  search  for  closed 
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Figure  4.11  T junction  finding 
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paths.  Given  junctions  and  line  segments  as  a graph  G(V,E) , 
polygon  finding  tries  to  identify  the  shortest  path  from  a 
junction  i back  to  itself  under  the  conditions  that  no  line  is 
traveled  twice  on  the  path  and  no  line  is  enclosed  inside  the 
closed  path.  In  our  case,  polygon  finding  is  easy  because  the 
region  information  associated  with  the  edge  segments  provides 
clues.  Clockwise  traversal  is  used  in  our  algorithm.  We 
start  from  the  largest  region.  We  pick  a junction  and  an  edge 
segment  which  borders  the  region  such  that  the  region  is 
always  on  the  right  side  as  we  traverse  it.  At  the  next 
junction,  an  edge  segment  which  borders  the  same  region  is 
selected  as  the  next  segment  of  the  polygon.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  traversal  returns  to  the  starting  junction. 
If  we  cannot  find  an  edge  segment  which  borders  the  region,  we 
select  an  edge  segment  which  makes  the  largest  clockwise 
exterior  angle  with  the  previous  edge  segment.  For  example, 
in  Figure  4 . 12  the  polygon  corresponding  to  region  R4  is 
easily  found  because  every  edge  segment  of  the  polygon  (e5, 
e8,  e9,  and  elO)  is  associated  with  region  R4.  The  polygon 
consisting  of  regions  R1  and  R2  is  found  by  starting  with  one 
of  the  junctions  Jl,  J2,  J5,  or  J6.  Since  at  junction  J3  the 
next  edge  segment  e3  or  e7  is  not  a region  boundary  of  Rl,  the 
edge  segment  e3  is  selected  as  the  next  edge  segment  because 
it  makes  larger  clockwise  exterior  angle.  Once  a string  of 
edge  segments  enclosing  the  region  is  found,  bounding_edge 
slot  of  the  region  is  filled  with  the  edge  segments  string. 
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Figure  4.12  Polygon  finding 
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Polygon  finding  stops  when  a certain  number  of  polygons  (20) 
are  extracted. 

Now  we  have  to  check  whether  each  region  can  be  merged 
with  an  adjacent  region  to  form  a larger  region  or  a large 
region  should  be  split  into  smaller  regions.  Since  our 
surface  classification  is  based  on  local  surface  property,  our 
region  homogeneity  criterion  is  whether  a region  can  be  fitted 
with  a first-order  (planar)  or  a fourth-order  (biquartic 
surface)  polynomial  surface  function  within  an  error  bound. 
The  general  rule  for  trying  to  merge  two  regions  is  given  by 
the  following  rule. 


RULE_3  0 

IF  (1)  a large  region  (size  is  greater  than  500  pixels) 
is  completely  surrounded  by  edge  segments 
(2)  the  large  region  has  an  adjacent  region 
which  is  inside  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
same  edge  segments 

THEN  try  a merge 

A region  is  inside  an  area  enclosed  by  edge  segments  if 
it  has  a non-edge  boundary  with  the  large  region  and  edge 
boundaries  with  the  other  regions.  This  rule  is  actually 
implementing  the  divide  and  conquer  principle.  If  a large 
region  is  surrounded  by  the  edge  segments  with  strong 
contrasts,  it  usually  implies  that  the  whole  region  is  one 
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entity  whether  it  be  an  object  or  a surface  patch  of  the  same 
curvature  property.  Focus  of  attention  is  given  to  the  large 
regions  and  region  merging  is  attempted  for  those  regions 
inside  the  larger  regions.  We  can  achieve  substantial 
computational  efficiency  by  first  examining  an  area  which  is 
likely  to  be  one  entity  in  terms  of  surface  properties. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  segmentation 
process  to  correctly  segment  the  area  of  a convex  ellipsoid 
where  the  surface  normal  is  parallel  to  viewing  direction. 
Since  surface  normals  around  this  area  change  very  slowly,  the 
area  is  usually  classified  as  a plane  area.  Similarly  the 
center  of  a cylindrical  area  where  surface  normals  change 
slowly  is  sometimes  classified  as  a plane  area.  Another 
candidate  for  merging  is  a small  region  adjacent  to  a large 
region.  The  following  rules  try  to  merge  these  regions. 
Merge  is  not  allowed  if  the  region  size  is  greater  than  900 
pixels  or  two  regions  have  an  edge  segment  as  their  border. 


RULE_3 1 

IF  a convex  ellipsoid  contains  a plane  region 

THEN  try  a merge 

RULE_32 

IF  a cylindrical  region  contains  a plane  region 

THEN  try  a merge 

RULE  33 


IF  (1)  a region  size  is  less  than  200  pixels 
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(2)  an  adjacent  region  size  is  greater  than  1000 
pixels 

THEN  try  a merge 


Merge  is  allowed  if  the  error  of  the  polynomial  fit  of 
the  merged  region  is  within  an  error  bound.  We  use  two  types 
of  polynomials,  plane  and  biquart ic.  For  a planar  surface 
type,  we  use  the  planar  fit;  for  other  surface  types  we  use 
the  biquartic  surface  fit.  For  both  cases,  we  define  the 
fitting  error  as  the  average  angle  error  between  the  computed 
and  measured  normals  from  the  samples  of  the  given  region: 


Error  = £ 

i e R 


cos'1  (Nj-  Nj) 
M 


where  Ni  is  the  measured  normal  from  the  surface  orientation 
map,  Nj  is  the  normal  computed  from  the  planar  or  biquartic 
fit,  R is  a region  to  be  fitted,  and  M is  the  number  of  points 
in  R involved  in  the  fitting  (200  samples) . 

We  can  employ  line  labeling  techniques  to  predict 
possible  missing  edges.  As  we  discussed  in  section  4.3,  a 
concave  edge  in  surface  orientation  map  may  be  a real  concave 
edge  or  an  occluding  boundary.  Since  convex  edges  do  not  have 
ambiguities,  a junction  which  have  two  or  three  convex  edges 
is  first  identified.  We  then  propagate  the  edge  label 
constraints  to  neighboring  junctions.  Inconsistent  junctions 
are  noted  for  region  splitting.  An  inconsistent  junction  is 
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a junction  where  line  labels  incident  to  the  junction  are  not 
legal  labels  in  the  junction  dictionary.  For  example,  in 
Figure  4.13  (a)  an  L junction  with  two  convex  edges  can  not 
occur.  By  referring  to  junction  dictionary  we  can  deduce  that 
either  the  concave  edge  of  the  arrow  junction  is  missing  or 
the  convex  edge  of  the  Y junction  is  missing.  The  remaining 
regions  are  also  fitted  by  using  appropriate  polynomials.  If 
the  surface  fitting  error  is  out  of  bound,  a region  should  be 
split.  A good  place  to  split  the  region  is  at  an  inconsistent 
junction.  For  example,  if  the  fitting  error  of  region  R3  in 
Figure  4.13  (b)  is  above  an  error  tolerance,  region  R3  can  be 
split  at  the  inconsistent  junction  J2.  Another  place  to  look 
for  is  an  open  edge  segment  inside  the  region.  Edge  contours 
of  weak  contrasts  are  stored  in  background  data  base  during 
the  edge  detection.  If  a weak  edge  contour  is  inside  the 
region,  splitting  the  region  is  tried  along  the  edge  contour. 
If  a planar  fit  is  successful,  the  surface  normal  slot  of  the 
region  is  updated  by  the  normal  of  the  fitted  plane. 

4.5  Surface  Cluster  Graph 
4.5.1  Building  the  Surface  Cluster  Graphs 

At  the  end  of  the  integrated  segmentation,  we  obtained  a 
high  level  symbolic  representation  of  a scene  in  terms  of  a 
region  adjacency  graph  (RAG)  whose  nodes  represent  the 
segmented  surface  patches,  and  whose  arcs  express  adjacency 
and  geometric  relationship  between  surface  patches.  Through 
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(a)  example  of  an  Inconsistent  junction 


Figure  4.13  An  inconsistent  junction 
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the  integration  of  surface-based  and  edge-based  segmentation, 
we  found  explicit  edge  types.  If  multiple  occluded  objects 
are  in  the  scene,  they  must  be  separated  from  each  other  for 
recognition.  The  edge  type  provides  clues  to  separate 
different  objects.  The  surface  patches  are  grouped  into 
another  graph  structure  called  a surface  cluster  graph  (SCG) , 
where  all  the  nodes  in  the  graph  belong  to  a single  object. 
A surface  cluster  graph  is  a subgraph  of  a region  adjacency 
graph  such  that  every  node  in  the  SCG  is  connected  to  another 
node  by  at  least  one  convex  edge.  A SCG  corresponds  to  a 
distinct  object  in  the  image.  Building  surface  cluster  graphs 
from  a region  adjacency  graph  is  carried  out  by  reasoning, 
using  the  type  of  connections  between  adjacent  surface 
patches.  In  a segmented  image,  the  types  of  adjacency  between 
two  surface  patches  convey  information  regarding  whether  or 
not  these  two  patches  belong  to  the  same  object.  Let  Sj  and 
Sj  be  two  surface  patches  adjacent  to  each  other.  The 
following  rules  hold. 

1.  S.  occludes  Sj  if  their  common  boundary  is  a limb  or 
part  of  a T junction. 

2.  Sj  and  Sj  are  connected  if  their  common  boundary  is  a 
convex  edge. 

3.  Sj  and  Sj  may  or  may  not  be  connected  if  their  common 
boundary  is  a concave  edge. 

In  surface  orientation  map  interpretation  we  do  not  know 
whether  orientation  discontinuity  in  the  image  is  from  a depth 
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discontinuity  (jump  edge)  or  from  a real  convex  or  concave 
edge.  Since  this  decision  can  only  be  made  with  the  knowledge 
of  other  surface  patch  relationships,  we  initially  interpret 
concave  edges  in  the  image  as  the  place  where  two  separate 
surfaces  belonging  to  two  different  objects  meet  until  other 
evidences  are  encountered. 

We  created  a node  for  each  surface  patch.  This  node 
contains  the  geometrical  information  about  the  surface  patch 
such  as  its  surface  type,  orientation,  and  location.  The 
labeled  image  regions  in  the  RAG  are  ordered  by  the  region 
size.  A large  region  size  in  the  image  implies  a reliable 
entity  in  the  image  and  importance  in  the  recognition 
strategy.  A SCG  starts  with  the  largest  region  called  a 
primary  region  in  the  image,  then  extend  SCG  building  into 
adjacent  regions.  First,  neighboring  regions  which  share 
convex  edges  with  the  primary  region  are  directly  linked  with 
the  primary  region,  denoting  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
object.  These  new  regions  become  the  leaves  of  the  expanding 
graph.  Next,  new  regions  which  share  convex  edges  with  the 
leaves  of  the  graph  are  added  and  become  leaves  of  the  graph. 
This  process  of  adding  new  regions  which  share  at  least  one 
convex  edge  with  the  existing  regions  is  repeated  until  all 
the  leaf  nodes  do  not  have  any  more  regions  sharing  convex 
edges.  This  completes  one  graph  which  can  be  associated  with 
one  object  in  the  model  data  base.  The  largest  region  which 
remains  in  the  image  becomes  the  new  root  node  in  building 
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another  surface  cluster  graph.  This  root  node  expands  the 
remaining  nodes  in  the  same  way.  This  process  continues  until 
all  the  nodes  in  the  image  belong  to  one  of  the  surface 
cluster  graphs.  We  obtained  a partition  of  the  original 
region  adjacency  graph  into  a set  of  subgraphs  (SCG's)  with  no 
links  between  them,  each  subgraph  representing  one  object. 
Note  that  each  subgraph  may  have  a smaller  number  of  nodes 
than  an  object  actually  has  in  the  image,  because  we  stop 
expanding  a subgraph  when  we  encounter  a concave  edge. 

4.5.2  Computation  of  Surface  Properties 

The  final  segmentation  of  a surface  orientation  map 
results  in  two  dimensional  regions  in  the  image.  However,  in 
surface  based  segmentation,  each  region  corresponds  to  a 
surface  patch  of  an  object  and  has  distinct  3-dimensional 
surface  characteristics  such  as  surface  normal,  Gaussian 
curvature,  and  mean  curvature  derived  from  the  surface 
orientation  map.  Since  an  image  is  a 2-D  projection  of  3-D 
objects,  the  geometric  features  such  as  area  and  perimeter  of 
a 3-D  surface  in  the  image  varies  depending  on  the  viewpoint. 
For  example,  an  area  of  a planar  region  in  the  image  is  the 
foreshortened  area  of  the  actual  area  depending  on  the  angle 
between  the  surface  normal  and  the  viewpoint.  The  same  holds 
for  the  perimeter  of  the  same  region.  Thus  the  compact  ratio 
computed  from  a 2-D  image  area  and  perimeter  does  not  reflect 
the  actual  compact  ratio.  Actual  values  must  be  recovered 
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using  the  surface  normal.  For  an  unoccluded  planar  surface  we 
can  recover  the  actual  area  and  perimeter  using  the  surface 
normal  of  the  plane.  We  assume  that  distances  to  objects  are 
large  compared  to  the  focal  length  of  the  camera,  which  holds 
for  most  of  the  situations. 

Suppose  a planar  region  R1  consisting  of  m line  segments 
in  an  image  is  a projection  of  a planar  surface  SI  (see  Figure 
4.14).  Each  line  segment  in  the  image  is  a 2-D  projection  of 
the  corresponding  3-D  edge  whose  z component  is  lost.  If  LI 
= x^  + + z.,k  and  L2  = x2i  + y2j  + z2k  are  vector 

representation  of  two  adjacent  3-D  edges  of  SI  in  the  image 
coordinate  system,  their  corresponding  lines  (1,,  12)  in  the 
image  will  be 

11  = x,i  + yg  (4.1) 

12  = x2i  + y2j 

Since  the  surface  normal  N of  SI  is  perpendicular  to  any 
line  on  SI,  the  following  equation  holds 

N«L1  = 0 (4.2) 

N»L2  = 0 

By  recovering  the  z components  of  3-D  edges  we  can  compute  the 
3-D  perimeter  and  angles  of  the  3-D  planar  surface.  From 
(4.2)  we  compute  the  z components  of  L1  and  L2 

zi  = ( xrNx  + yrNy  )/Nz  (4.3) 

Z2  = ( X2-Nx  + y2‘  Ny  )/Nz 

where  Nx,  Ny,  Nz  are  the  three  components  of  surface  normal  N. 

The  angle  between  two  adjacent  3-D  edges  is 
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Figure  4.14  A surface  and  its  projection  on  an  image 
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IL,LZ  = 180°  - cos'1  (L^Lj)  (4.4) 

The  area  of  an  image  region  R1  is  a foreshortened  3-D  area  of 
SI.  They  are  related  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  0 of  the 
surface  normal  N of  SI  and  the  viewing  vector  ( z axis  ) . 

Area  of  R1  = (Area  of  SI)  • cos  0 (4.5) 

cos  0 = (0,  0,  1)  • (Nx,  Ny,  Nz)  = Nz 
Area  of  SI  = Area  of  R1  / Nz 

Of  course,  the  length  of  the  line  and  area  of  the  plane 
are  not  the  absolute  length  and  area  of  the  original  surface, 
but  if  we  have  the  approximate  distance  information  to  objects 
before  hand  (as  on  a factory  assembly  line) , we  can  estimate 
the  absolute  area  by  multiplying  the  above  area  by  a scale 
factor.  Similarly,  the  other  useful  2-D  features  such  as 
moments  and  compact  ratios  can  also  be  computed.  These 

computed  surface  features  are  put  into  the  appropriate  slots 
in  the  surface  representation  and  later  used  for  recognition. 

4.6  Related  Research 

A needle  map  has  been  used  for  object  recognition  by 
several  researchers  [Horn  84,  Horn  and  Ikeu  84].  A needle  map 
is  generated  by  a photometric  stereo  procedure,  which 
determines  the  surface  normal  vector  at  each  pixel,  using 
lookup  table  indexed  by  the  three  intensity  values  of  the 
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three  images  taken  from  different  illumination  directions. 
Segmentation  of  the  needle  map  is  accomplished  by  the 
photometric  procedure,  which  distinguishes  regions  where 
surface  normals  are  computable  from  those  regions  where 
surface  normals  are  not  computable.  A surface  normal  is  not 
computable  when  triplets  of  brightness  values  are  impossible 
combinations  due  to  shadow  or  mutual  illumination.  This 
information  is  also  stored  in  lookup  table  to  be  used  for 
segmentation.  Each  surface  normal  vector  is  then  translated 
to  the  center  of  a unit  Gaussian  sphere.  By  associating  a 
unit  mass  with  each  surface  normal  vector,  mass  distribution 
of  surface  normals  of  an  object  is  obtained.  This  mass 
distribution  of  surface  normals  is  called  the  Extended 
Gaussian  Image  (EGI)  . The  EGI  is  one  way  of  globally 
representing  an  object.  A 3-D  object  is  modeled  using  a set 
of  EGIs,  one  for  each  possible  viewing  direction  on  a 
uniformly  sampled  viewing  sphere  (multiview  representation) . 
Matching  is  performed  by  comparing  an  observed  EGI  from  an 
image  with  each  model  EGI,  which  is  computationally  expensive 
due  to  multiview  representation.  The  EGI  approach  do  not  make 
explicit  use  of  surface  and  adjacency  information,  which  are 
vital  for  the  object  recognition  of  a large  number  of  model 
objects.  This  approach  is  applicable  only  for  convex  objects 
without  occlusion,  and  it  can  not  distinguish  certain  shapes 
[Besl  and  Jain  85]. 
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Besl  and  Jain  [Besl  and  Jain  88]  presented  a surface- 
based  segmentation  technique  for  range  images.  They  used  view 
independent  surface  characterization  based  on  the  Gaussian  and 
mean  curvature  signs.  The  signs  of  Gaussian  and  mean  surface 
curvatures  are  used  to  provide  initial  coarse  image 
segmentation  into  eight  fundamental  surface  types:  peak,  pit, 
ridge,  valley,  saddle  ridge,  saddle  valley,  flat,  and  minimal 
(see  Table  3.2  in  Chapter  3).  Then  the  segmentation  is 
refined  by  a fitting  and  growing  algorithm.  For  each 
connected  region  of  a given  surface  type,  a seed  region  is 
first  found  by  iteratively  shrinking  the  connected  region 
until  the  area  of  the  largest  region  is  smaller  than  a 
threshold.  Then  iterative  region  growing  is  applied  to  fit 
the  original  image  data  with  bivariate  polynomials  up  to  the 
fourth  order.  Region  growing  stops  when  the  fitting  error 
exceeds  a threshold  or  further  growing  does  not  include  enough 
pixels.  Finally,  surface  regions  that  join  smoothly  at  their 
shared  boundaries  are  merged  together  to  create  the  final 
surface  region  description.  Since  they  use  the  signs  of 
Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures  only,  adjacent  distinct  surfaces 
may  be  segmented  into  the  same  surface  type.  They  avoid  this 
problem  by  seed  region  extraction  and  then  region  growing 
which  is  computationally  expensive. 

Several  integration  approaches  are  tried  for  gray  level 
image  segmentation.  Levine  and  Nazif  [Levi  and  Nazi  84]  used 
an  expert  system  approach  to  combine  edge  detection  and  region 
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based  segmentation  of  a gray  level  image.  Pavlidis  and  Liow 
[Pavl  and  Liow  90]  first  segmented  a gray  level  image  using 
split  and  merge  algorithm  and  then  region  boundaries  were 
eliminated  or  modified  on  the  basis  of  edge  contrast  and 
smoothness.  Since  these  approaches  used  gray  level  images 
only,  the  resulting  segmentation  still  contain  errors  due  to 
noise  and  can  not  provide  a rich  description  on  3-D  surfaces. 

Compared  to  the  EGI  approach,  our  integrated  segmentation 
provides  rich  description  on  the  distinct  surfaces  and  their 
well  defined  boundaries,  which  are  essential  information  for 
object  recognition  even  in  the  presence  of  occlusion.  In 
comparison  with  the  Besl  and  Jain's  approach  which  uses  only 
the  signs  of  Gaussian  and  mean  curvatures,  the  use  of  high 
curvature  regions  in  our  approach  provide  reliable  surface 
segmentation  at  an  early  stage.  If  we  use  signs  of  Gaussian 
and  mean  curvatures  only,  two  distinct  neighboring  surfaces 
(e.g.,  two  adjacent  planes)  may  be  segmented  into  a single 
region.  Also,  by  integrating  the  edge  output  with  the  surface 
segmentation,  we  removed  computationally  expensive  operation 
of  seed  region  extraction  and  the  subsequent  region  growing. 

4 . 7 Experimental  Results 

The  integrated  segmentation  paradigm  developed  in  this 
chapter  is  applied  to  several  images.  Figure  4.15  (a)  is  the 
refined  surface-based  segmentation  result  of  a stair  and 
cylinder  image  using  extended  Gaussian (K)  and  mean(H) 
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curvatures  discussed  in  section  3.4.  Figure  4.19  (a)  is  the 
refined  surface-based  segmentation  of  a stair  and  trough 
image.  After  connected  component  labeling,  a region  adjacency 
graph  is  constructed  for  region  operations.  Small  regions  are 
merged  with  adjacent  non-high  curvature  regions.  The  result 
of  small  region  merging  is  shown  in  Figure  4.15  (b)  and  Figure 
4.19  (b)  . Surface-based  segmentation  and  edge-based 
segmentation  are  then  integrated  to  obtain  a more  reliable  and 
coherent  segmentation.  Edge  type  (convex  or  concave)  is 
decided  by  examining  where  an  edge  segment  lay  in  surface- 
based  segmentation.  Figures  4.16  (a)  and  4.20  (a)  show  the 
superimposition  of  labeled  edge  segments  with  the  surface- 
based  segmentation.  Note  that  edge  segments  which  do  not  lay 
inside  high  curvature  regions  are  considered  as  spurious 
edges.  Non-high  curvature  regions  are  then  expanded  into  high 
curvature  regions  until  encountering  either  an  edge  segment 
pixel  or  another  region  pixel.  Figures  4.16  (b)  and  4.20  (b) 
show  the  segmentation  result  after  high  curvature  region 
removal.  Compare  these  with  the  edge  detection  outputs  of 
Figures  2.7  (a)  and  2.12  (a).  Note  that  all  the  region 
boundaries  are  closed.  More  importantly,  the  surface  type  of 
each  region  is  known.  The  edge  and  region  association  is  then 
carried  out  by  tracing  the  region  boundaries.  Broken  edge 
segments  are  connected  using  the  region  information  associated 
with  the  edge  segments.  Edges  which  do  not  have  regions 
associated  with  them  are  spurious  edges.  These  edges  are 
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inside  regions  and  are  removed.  Figures  4.17  (a)  and  4.21  (a) 
show  the  result  of  broken  edges  connection  and  of  spurious 
edges  removal.  Junctions  are  then  found  from  open  edge 
segments  using  the  region  information  associated  with  the  edge 
segments.  Figures  4.17  (b)  and  4.21  (b)  are  the  result  of 
junction  finding.  By  using  the  region  information  associated 
with  the  edge  segments,  we  eliminated  accidental  connection  of 
broken  edge  segments  and  found  junctions  reliably  and  fast. 
Open  edge  segments  associated  with  the  junctions  are  extended 
to  the  junctions.  Remaining  open  edge  segments  are  extended 
to  other  edge  segments  using  the  line  equations  or  the  conic 
equations  associated  with  the  edge  segments.  These  equations 
are  derived  during  edge  contour  segmentation  by  the  line  or 
conic  fitter.  Figures  4.18  (a)  and  4.22  (a)  are  the  result  of 
open  edge  segments  extension  to  junctions  and  other  edge 
segments.  Finally,  region  merging  rules  are  applied  to  merge 
regions  inside  a large  region  bounded  by  edge  segments. 
Figures  4.18  (b)  and  4.22  (b)  are  the  final  segmentation 
result.  Figure  4.23  is  the  initial  and  final  segmentation 
results  of  a bulb  image. 

From  the  final  segmentation  we  build  surface  cluster 
graphs  of  distinct  objects  in  the  image.  The  final 
segmentation  of  a stair  and  cylinder  image  is  shown  at  the  top 
of  Figure  4.24.  Note  that,  through  the  integrated 
segmentation,  a node  in  the  RAG  has  area  and  surface  type 
information  about  a surface  patch,  and  an  arc  has  edge  type 
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and  adjacent  region  information.  The  largest  region 
identified  is  face  F2  of  the  cylinder.  From  the  adjacent 
regions  we  find  that  only  FI  has  a convex  edge  with  F2 . Since 
there  are  no  more  convexly  adjacent  regions,  the  first  surface 
cluster  graph  consisting  of  F2  and  FI  is  built.  From  the 
remaining  regions  we  find  that  F5  is  the  largest  region. 
Another  SCG  building  starts  with  F5.  F6  and  F7  are  convexly 
adjacent  to  F5,  so  they  are  added  to  F5.  Note  that  the 
adjacent  F4  is  not  added  to  F5.  Since  F3  and  F4  are  convexly 
adjacent  to  F7  they  are  added  to  the  SCG.  No  more  regions  are 
convexly  adjacent  to  the  existing  regions  of  SCG  and  the 
second  SCG  is  built,  shown  as  the  surface  cluster  graph  of  the 
stair.  The  RAG  of  a stair  and  trough  image  is  shown  in  Figure 
4.25.  FI  is  the  largest  region  and,  it  is  extended  to 
convexly  adjacent  regions  F2,  F3,  F4,  F5,  and  F6,  forming  the 
first  SCG.  The  second  SCG  is  similarly  built  starting  from 
F8 . Solid  arcs  denote  convex  edges  and  dashed  arcs  denote 
concave  edges.  Each  surface  cluster  graph  represents  a 
different  object  in  the  scene.  The  recognition  process  starts 
with  these  surface  cluster  graphs  to  recognize  and  verify  the 
objects  in  the  scene. 
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Figure  4.15  Small  region  merging 
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Figure  4.16  Superixnposition  of  edge  segments  with  surface  segmentation 
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Figure  4.17  Sprurious  edge  removal  and  junction  finding 
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Figure  4.18  Extension  of  open  edge  segments  and  final  segmentation 
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Figure  4.19  Small  region  merging 
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Figure  4.20  Superimposition  of  edge  segments  with  surface  segmentation 
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Figure  4.21  Sprurious  edge  removal  and  junction  finding 
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Figure  4.22  Extension  of  open  edge  segments  and  final  segmentation 
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Figure  4.23  Integrated  segmentation  of  a bulb  image 
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Surface  Cluster  Graph  of  the  Cylinder 


Surface  Cluster  Graph  of  the  Stair 


Figure  4.24  Surface  cluster  graphs  of  a cylinder  and  a stair 
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Figure  4.25  Surface  cluster  graphs  of  a trough  and  a stair 


CHAPTER  5 
RECOGNITION 

Recognition  implies  that  a correspondence  has  been  found 
between  the  elements  of  an  image  and  a representation  of  an 
object  in  the  world.  Recognition  can  be  achieved  through 
correspondences  between  many  kinds  of  predicted  and  measured 
features  such  as  shape,  color,  texture,  connectivity,  context, 
motion,  shading,  etc.  The  single  most  important  of  these 
properties  is  probably  the  shape  property.  In  3-D  object 
recognition,  features  extracted  from  a 2-D  image  (in  the 
viewer-centered  coordinate  system)  do  not  immediately 
correspond  to  object  models  (in  the  object-centered  coordinate 
system) . 3-D  to  2-D,  or  2-D  to  3-D  transformations  must  be 
performed  before  the  observed  features  in  the  image  can  be 
matched  with  the  model.  But  this  transformation  can  not  be 
determined  until  the  recognition  is  complete,  because  exact 
correspondences  between  image  features  and  model  features  are 
used  (which  means  that  the  object  is  recognized)  to  compute 
the  transformation.  The  computation  of  the  transformation  is 
one  of  the  central  issues  in  recognition,  because  verification 
of  recognition  can  only  be  achieved  by  converting  the  3-D 
object  model  to  a 2-D  image  through  the  transformation,  and 
then  features  can  be  compared.  In  addition  to  verifying  the 
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recognition,  the  transformation  provides  the  location  and 
attitude  information  of  the  object  with  respect  to  a viewer 
centered  coordinate  system,  which  are  necessary  for 
sophisticated  tasks  such  as  assembly  and  navigation. 

Without  explicit  3-D  information,  the  recognition  is 
usually  achieved  by  the  hypothesize-and-verify  paradigm,  where 
a viewing  transformation  is  computed  based  on  a few 
hypothesized  matches.  Then,  other  image  features  are  used  for 
verification.  The  number  of  hypotheses  grows  exponentially  as 
the  number  of  objects  in  the  model  data  base  increases.  The 
situation  gets  further  complicated  if  multiple  objects  in  the 
scene  are  occluded  by  each  other. 

There  are  several  important  interrelated  issues  which 
should  be  addressed  in  the  design  of  a recognition  system 
[Chin  and  Dyer  86].  Resolving  these  issues  determines  the 
speed,  power,  and  flexibility  of  the  recognition  system. 

1. Sensor  model  and  feature  detection 

Various  kinds  of  sensors  are  now  used  in  object 
recognition  systems,  including  optical  sensors,  range 
finders,  and  tactile  sensors.  These  sensors  transform 
object  features  into  image  features.  Sensor  detectability 
specifies  what  kinds  of  features  can  be  detected  and 
under  what  condition  they  are  detected.  Sensor 
reliability  is  a measure  of  uncertainty  in  the  detected 
features.  For  a particular  sensor  we  have  to  answer  the 
question  "What  features  should  be  extracted  from  an  image 
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in  order  to  adequately  describe  its  physical  properties 
and  their  spatial  relationships  in  a scene?" 

2.  Model  representation 

What  constitutes  an  adequate  representation  of  these 
features  and  their  relationship  for  characterizing  a 
semantically  meaningful  class  of  objects?  That  is,  in 
what  form  should  these  features  be  combined  into  object 
models  such  that  this  description  is  appropriate  for 
recognizing  all  objects  in  the  given  class  ? 

3 . Matching 

How  should  the  matching  or  correspondence  or  be  done 
between  image  features  and  object  models  in  order  to 
recognize  objects  in  a complex  scene  ? 

Various  recognition  strategies  have  been  developed 
depending  on  the  image  sensor  used,  model  representation, 
matching  strategy,  and  system  requirements. 

5.1  Review  of  3-D  Object  Recognition 

Object  representation  plays  a central  role  in  a 
recognition  system  design.  The  recognition  system  can  be 
broadly  classified  into  three  classes  on  the  basis  of  their 
spatial  description:  2-D,  2.5D,  and  3-D  representations. 

2-D  spatial  descriptions  are  viewer-centered 
representations  in  image  space.  Each  distinct  view  is 
represented  using,  for  the  most  part,  2-D  shape  features, 
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which  are  derived  from  a gray-scale  or  from  the  binary  image 
of  a prototype  object.  This  class  of  representation  is 
appropriate  when  the  viewpoint  is  fixed  and  only  a small 
number  of  stable  object  positions  are  possible.  The  2-D 
representations  are  further  subdivided  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  method  of  object  modeling.  They  are  (1) 
the  global  feature  method,  (2)  the  structural  feature  method, 
and  (3)  the  relational  graph  method.  Global  features  include 
perimeter,  centroid,  distance  of  contour  points  from  centroid, 
curvature,  area,  moments  of  inertia,  and  Fourier  descriptor. 
Examples  of  local  features  include  line  segment,  arc  segment 
with  constant  curvature,  defining  pieces  of  object  boundary, 
and  holes.  Relational  features  include  a variety  of  distance 
and  relative  orientation  measurements,  interrelating  the 
substructures  and  regions  of  an  object.  Models  based  on  the 
geometric  properties  of  an  object's  visible  surfaces  or 
silhouette  are  commonly  used  because  they  describe  objects  in 
terms  of  their  constituent  shape  features.  2-D  models  have 
the  advantage  that  they  can  be  automatically  constructed 
during  the  training  phase  from  a set  of  prototype  objects,  one 
from  each  possible  viewpoint.  Their  disadvantage  is  that  they 
do  not  make  the  full  3-D  description  of  the  object  explicit — 
their  completeness  depends  on  the  complexity  of  the  object  and 
the  number  and  positions  of  viewpoints  used. 

2.5-D  representations  have  attributes  of  both  2-D  and  3-D 
representations.  These  spatial  descriptions  are  viewer- 
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centered  representations  of  surfaces,  but  depend  on  local 
surface  properties  of  the  object  in  each  view,  for  example, 
range  (depth)  and  surface  orientation.  They  have  3-D 
properties  but  those  properties  hold  only  for  one  particular 
view. 

3-D  spatial  descriptors  define  the  exact  representations 
in  object  space  using  an  object-centered  coordinate  system. 
3-D  representations  are  view-point  independent  volumetric 
representations  permitting  computation  at  arbitrary  view- 
points. Computing  complete  3-D  description  is  very  difficult 
because  we  can  only  see  the  front  half  of  the  objects.  The 
other  half  must  be  interpolated,  or  we  may  need  several 
different  views  to  obtain  the  complete  volume  description. 

Now,  several  recognition  systems  which  have  close 
relationships  with  our  research  are  reviewed.  Tou  and  Fan 
[Tou  and  Fan  88]  developed  an  elegant  method,  called  geo- 
graphic code,  for  the  representation  and  recognition  of 
polyhedral  objects.  The  geo-graphic  code  is  a multiview 
representation,  where  the  encoding  captures  the  topological 
and  geometrical  properties  of  an  object  in  a particular  view. 
The  geo-graphic  code  consists  of  six  entities:  (1)  the  number 
of  visible  vertices,  (2)  the  number  of  visible  surfaces,  (3) 
the  vertex-surface  description  (VSD) , where  an  object  is 
encoded  in  terms  of  the  number  of  surfaces  and  of  the  vertex 
sequence  of  each  surface,  (4)  the  vertex-surface  vector  (VSV)  , 
which  represents  the  number  and  order  of  surfaces  within  the 
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VSD,  and  the  vertex  number  of  each  surface,  (5)  the  vertex- 
type-description  (VTD) , which  is  generated  from  VSD  by 
replacing  the  vertex  label  by  vertex  type,  and  (6)  the  vertex- 
link  code  (VLC)  where  each  edge  linking  two  vertices  are 
represented  by  64  direction  code.  This  representation  is  very 
good  for  a single  polyhedral  object  recognition  but  difficult 
to  use  when  multiple  curved  objects  are  occluded  in  the  scene. 
The  main  usage  is  only  for  recognition,  and  the  orientation 
and  location  of  the  recognized  object  are  not  available. 

Tou  and  Huang  [Tou  and  Huan  86]  proposed  orthographic 
projection  (OP)  views  as  3-D  object  recognition.  By  making 
use  of  the  regularity  constraints  and  the  property  of  the 
gradient  space,  the  orientation  of  each  surface  is  derived 
from  the  pictorial  drawing  of  an  object  in  an  image.  The 
footprints  of  the  3-D  object,  that  is  to  say,  the  top  view, 
the  front  view,  and  the  side  view,  are  then  generated  by 
integrating  the  surfaces  projected  on  each  view  by 
orthographic  views  transformation.  They  are  unique 
representations  of  a 3-D  object,  which  can  be  derived  from 
CAD/ CAM  data  base  or  by  training  during  model  generation.  But 
the  OP  views  generated  from  a pictorial  drawing  may  not  be 
unique  for  an  arbitrary  viewpoint  and  may  require  several 
different  views  of  the  same  object.  This  representation  is 
not  suitable  when  multiple  objects  are  occluded  in  the  image. 
In  this  dissertation,  we  extend  this  concept  and  use  the 
surface  and  edge  features  which  are  reliably  extracted  from 
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the  integration  of  edge  detection  and  surface  segmentation  of 
the  surface  orientation  map. 

A relational-feature  graph  based  recognition  system  was 
developed  by  Oshima  and  Shirai  [Oshi  and  Shir  83],  where  nodes 
in  the  graph  represent  planar  or  smoothly  curved  surfaces 
extracted  from  a range  map,  and  arcs  represent  relations 
between  adjacent  surfaces.  The  basic  surface  types  include 
planar,  cylinder,  ellipsoid,  hyperboloid,  cone,  paraboloid, 
and  others.  For  each  pair  of  adjacent  regions,  the  type  of 
intersection  (convex,  concave,  mixed,  or  no  intersection) , 
angle  between  regions,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the 
centroids  are  stored.  If  objects  may  be  viewed  from  multiple 
viewing  positions,  then  a separate  relational  graph  must  be 
constructed  for  each  view,  and  these  models  must  be  treated 
independently.  Matching  is  performed  by  comparing  an  observed 
relational  graph  of  surface  descriptions  with  a set  of  graphs 
of  each  viewpoint  of  each  object  modeled.  A kernel 
representing  regions  with  a high  confidence  of  being  found  is 
compared  with  all  model  graphs  to  select  candidate  models. 
Finally,  the  system  performs  a depth-first  search  which 
attempts  to  determine  the  correspondence  between  each 
remaining  region  in  the  current  candidate  model  and  the 
regions  extracted  from  the  scene. 

Object  recognition  based  on  special  purpose  automatic 
programming  was  presented  by  Goad  [Goad  83].  Individual  object 
descriptions  are  compiled  into  programs  for  which  the  only 
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task  is  recognizing  one  object  from  any  view.  Time  consuming 
shape  analysis  is  performed  off-line  prior  to  the  recognition 
phase  to  reduce  recognition  time.  He  uses  a multiple-view 
object  feature  model  that  incorporates  218  different  3-D  views 
of  each  object.  The  features  are  line  segments  stored  as  a 
pair  of  endpoints  and  a 218  bit  string.  The  bit  string 
describes  the  visibility  of  the  feature  in  each  of  218 
discrete  views.  Edges  for  objects  are  ordered  by  their 
expected  utility  for  matching  purposes. 

Tropf  and  Walter  [Trop  and  Walt  83]  discuss  an  augmented 
transition  network  (ATN)  model  for  a single  image  recognition 
of  randomly  oriented  3-D  solid  objects  with  known  geometry. 
The  ATN  model  is  used  to  control  an  analysis-by-synthesis 
search  procedure  based  on  hypothesis  generation  and 
verification.  Features  used  are  point  primitives  such  as 
corners  or  vertices.  First  a parallel  projection  of  the 
points  is  created  from  an  arbitrary  view.  A point  is  picked 
from  the  projected  data  and  it  is  hypothesized  that  it  is  a 
point  PI  on  a particular  known  object  from  object  library. 
That  object  must  have  a second  point  P2 , which  is  a distance 
R from  PI.  In  3-D,  P2  must  lie  on  the  surface  of  a sphere  of 
radius  R;  in  the  2-D  projected  image,  P2  must  lie  within  a 
circle  of  radius  R.  A second  point  is  chosen  within  that 
circle,  if  one  exists.  Otherwise,  another  second  point  of  the 
object  is  tried.  If  none  of  those  work,  the  next  object  is 
tried.  Now  it  is  assumed  that  the  axis  P1-P2  in  3-D  space  is 
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known.  Next  a third  point  P3  on  the  object  not  lying  on  P1-P2 
is  considered.  It  must  lie  on  a 3-D  circle  surrounding  the 
P1-P2  axis  and  must  therefore  lie  on  a known  ellipse  in  the 
projected  image.  Now  a point  is  picked  in  the  image  closest 
to  the  ellipse  that  will  fix  the  object  in  space.  Object 
verification  is  the  final  step  in  the  process.  The  ATN 
approach  has  the  potential  to  cope  with  heavily  distorted  and 
noisy  image  data. 

The  polyhedral  object  recognition  and  localization 
problem  as  an  interpretation  tree  (IT)  search  was  treated  by 
Grimson  and  Lozano-Perez  [Grim  and  Loza  84].  Assuming  sparse 
positions  of  points  on  a surface  of  one  of  the  m model 
objects,  an  IT  is  built  where  the  root  node  is  the  object  and 
the  first  n^  descendants  are  the  nj  features  of  an  object.  The 
next  level  of  the  interpretation  tree  is  for  different 
features,  and  IT  building  continues  until  all  of  the  features 
are  accounted  for.  Interpretation  consists  of  the  pairings  of 
image  features  and  model  features,  that  is  to  say,  a depth- 
first  search  through  the  IT.  Interpretations  inconsistent 
with  local  constraints  are  discarded.  Interpretation 
continues  until  a reasonable  number  of  consistent  pairings 
have  been  made.  Final  verification  is  carried  out  by  a 
transformation  test. 

Most  of  these  methods  are  general  and  robust  because  only 
very  primitive  features  are  used,  which  can  be  reliably  and 
redundantly  detected  such  as  lines,  corners,  and  surface 
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normals.  But  these  methods  pay  a price  in  the  matching  phase 
where  an  almost  blind  search  is  used.  The  reason  is  that 
structuring  low  level  features  into  higher  level  entities  is 
still  very  difficult  and  unreliable.  Our  integration  of  the 
two  channel  output  is  an  attempt  to  structure  low  level 
features  reliably.  This  integration  is  rewarded  in  the 
recognition  phase  that  provides  the  possible  object  candidates 
which  may  explain  the  observed  image  features. 

5 . 2 Geometric  Model 

To  recognize  objects,  one  must  have  an  internal 
representation  of  an  object  suitable  for  matching  its  features 
to  image  descriptions.  The  3-D  object  representation  plays  an 
important  role  in  many  scientific  and  engineering  fields.  The 
difficulty  of  three-dimensional  object  recognition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  objects  are  three-dimensional  in  nature  and  that  the 
image  is  two-dimensional.  The  appearance  of  a 2-D  projection 
of  an  object  changes  with  the  viewpoint.  Ideally,  an 
extracted  three  dimensional  volumetric  description  from  the 
image  could  be  directly  compared  to  the  three  dimensional 
model.  This  is  a very  difficult  task.  The  model 
representation  is  intricately  related  to  the  recognition 
strategy,  depending  on  whether  occlusion  is  allowed  or  not. 
The  objects  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  research  are  solid 
opaque  objects. 
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Solid  representation  is  essential  in  computer  graphics, 
computer  vision  and  other  applications.  Three  general  classes 
of  representations  [Regu  80]  have  been  studied,  that  is  to 
say,  boundary  or  surface  representation,  sweep  representation 
(generalized  cylinders) , and  volumetric  representation 
(constructive  solid  geometry) . The  representations  have 
different  computational  properties  and  efficiency,  which 
dictates  their  use  in  certain  applications.  Volumetric  models 
represent  the  solid  components  of  an  object  in  relation  to 
each  other  or  to  the  whole  object.  Examples  include  space 
filling  models  that  represent  objects  by  denoting  the  portions 
of  space  in  which  the  object  is  located,  and  constructive 
solid  geometry  (CSG)  models,  that  start  from  geometric 
primitives  such  as  cubes,  cylinders  or  half-spaces  and  then 
form  more  complex  objects  by  union,  intersection,  and 
difference  operations  on  these  primitives.  With  these,  the 
three  dimensional  character  is  directly  accessible,  but 
appearance  is  hard  to  deduce  without  the  addition  of  surface 
shape. 

Another  widely  used  volumetric  model  for  computer  vision 
is  the  generalized  cylinder,  where  an  object  is  specified  by 
a cross-sectional  shape,  an  axis  along  which  to  sweep  the 
cross  section,  and  a sweeping  rule  describing  how  the  shape 
and  orientation  of  the  cross  section  vary  along  the  axis.  A 
criticism  °f  the  generalized  cylinder/cone  representation 
concerns  its  choice  as  a primitive  element.  Many  natural  and 
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man-made  objects  do  not  have  vaguely  cylindrical  components. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  verification  vision,  a more 
explicit  geometric  representation  is  needed,  which  easily 
characterizes  surface  properties.  Boundary  representation  is 
a natural  choice.  We  use  extended  CAD  type  boundary 
representation  where  the  representation  is  augmented  by 
surface  feature  properties  for  use  in  recognition.  In 
boundary  representation,  a solid  is  segmented  by  a finite 
number  of  faces,  and  each  face  by  its  bounding  edges  and 
vertices.  We  limit  ourselves  only  to  objects  which  are  formed 
by  planes  and  quadric  surfaces.  Geometric  models  explicitly 
represent  the  shape  and  structure  of  an  object. 

Figure  5.1  shows  the  object  representation  scheme  used  in 
our  research.  Each  object  consists  of  three  different  levels 
of  description:  surface  level,  edge  level,  and  vertex  level. 
The  surface  list  contains  a linked  list  of  pointers  to  each 
surface  comprising  the  object.  Each  surface  has  pointers  to 
the  bounding  edges  of  the  surface,  and  each  edge  has  pointers 
to  the  vertices  at  the  end  of  the  edge.  The  edges  and 
vertices  in  turn  have  pointers  to  faces  and  edges,  too. 

Figure  5.2  shows  a frame  representation  of  face,  edge, 
and  vertex  information.  In  addition  to  the  bounding  edge  list 
and  vertex  list,  the  face  frame  contains  various  property 
slots  for  recognition  purpose.  The  surface  type  slot 
represents  symbolic  knowledge  which  qualitatively  describes 
the  surface  characteristic. 


Surface  type  includes  plane, 
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Figure  5.1  Object  representation 
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Fig  5.2  Frame  representation  of  face,  edge,  and  vertex 
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convex  cylinder,  concave  cylinder,  convex  ellipsoid,  concave 
ellipsoid,  and  saddle  shape.  The  surface  normal  slot  contains 
a surface  normal  vector  with  respect  to  a given  object 
centered  coordinate  system.  For  nonplanar  surface  types  this 
slot  points  to  empty  value.  The  compact  ratio  slot  contains 
the  ratio  of  the  surface  perimeter  squared  to  the  surface 
area.  It  is  a scale  invariant  feature.  Since  we  do  not 
generally  know  the  absolute  area  and  the  perimeter  of  an 
observed  surface,  this  information  plays  a crucial  role  in 
candidate  model  generation.  We  also  have  a perimeter  and  an 
area  slots,  which  are  used  to  compare  these  features  with 
those  of  adjacent  surfaces  for  a relative  value  which 
validates  the  adjacency  relationship  between  the  two  surfaces. 

The  edge  frame  contains  slots  for  pointers  to  two 
neighboring  surfaces  and  for  two  vertices  at  ends.  Edge  types 
include  convex  linear  edge,  concave  linear  edge,  convex  curved 
edge,  concave  curved  edge,  and  parabolic  curve.  Parabolic 
curves  are  not  physical  edges  and  cannot  be  detected  by  an 
edge  detector,  but  they  are  surface  shape  discontinuities 
where  the  Gaussian  curvature  changes  sign.  A parabolic  curve 
separates  two  different  surface  types  such  as  bulb  head  and 
bulb  stem.  This  curve  is  represented  as  a region  boundary 
between  a convex  surface  and  a hyperbolic  or  a cylindrical 
surfaces.  The  angle  slot  includes  the  angle  between  two 
neighboring  surfaces.  The  vertex  frame  contains  slots  for 
pointers  to  edges  and  surfaces  of  which  the  vertex  is  a 
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member.  The  redundant  structure  of  information  makes  the 
recognition  system  easily  access  various  levels  of  information 
quickly  during  the  candidate  model  generation  phase  and  the 
verification  phases. 

In  addition  to  the  explicit  boundary  representation  of 
object  models,  we  construct  a surface  classification  network 
to  facilitate  candidate  model  generation.  Figure  5.3  shows 
the  surface  classification  network.  All  the  surfaces  of 
object  models  are  sorted  according  to  their  surface  type. 
Nonplanar  surface  types  are  further  classified  by  ranges  of 
principal  curvature  values.  Plane  surface  type  is  further 
classified  according  to  the  number  of  boundary  sides,  and,  for 
equal  number  of  sides,  the  network  further  classifies  the  type 
by  ranges  of  compact  ratio.  We  use  compact  ratio  because  it 
is  a scale  invariant  feature.  Each  representative  contains  a 
list  of  pointers  to  objects  which  have  the  same  surface  type 
and  characteristics.  Since  these  geometric  quantities  can 
rarely  be  extracted  reliably,  each  list  has  an  upper  bound  and 
a lower  bound  slot.  Some  objects  may  belong  to  two  lists. 

5.3  Geometric  Transformation 

Geometric  transformation  (camera  transformation)  between 
an  object  model  and  an  image  is  a central  problem  for  a robust 
and  powerful  vision  system  which  can  recognize  objects  in  the 
presence  of  occlusion  among  the  objects.  We  will  study  the 
transformations  involved  between  a 3-D  space  point  and  its 
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projection  into  a 2-D  image  point.  Point  projection  is  the 
fundamental  model  for  the  transformation  wrought  by  our  eye, 
by  cameras,  or  by  numerous  other  imaging  devices.  To  a first- 
order  approximation,  these  devices  act  like  a pinhole  camera 
in  that  the  image  results  from  projecting  scene  points  through 
a single  point  onto  an  image  plane. 

In  order  to  treat  transformations  between  two  coordinate 
systems  consistently  and  uniformly,  homogeneous  coordinates 
have  been  used  in  many  fields  [Paul  84].  In  a homogeneous 
coordinate  system,  a fourth  coordinate,  or  scale  factor,  is 
used  in  such  a way  that  the  total  scale  of  a vector  is 
unimportant . 

A point  (x,y,z)  in  3-D  space  is  represented  as 
(wx,wy,wz,w)  in  homogeneous  coordinates  for  some  nonzero  w. 
The  conversion  from  homogeneous  coordinate  to  3-D  space  point 
is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  first  three  components  by  the 
fourth  component. 

Geometric  transformations  such  as  translation,  rotation, 
scaling,  and  perspective  projection  can  easily  be  described  in 
a homogeneous  coordinate  system  by  simply  multiplying  the 
matrix  representing  the  corresponding  geometric 
transformation.  A complex  transformation  is  simply  the 
concatenation  of  primitive  transformations.  In  order  to 
perform  geometric  transformation  in  3-D  space,  we  first 
convert  the  3-D  point  to  homogeneous  coordinates,  manipulate 
all  the  transformations  in  the  homogeneous  coordinate  system, 
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then  recover  the  original  3-D  space  points.  The 
transformation  of  the  three-dimensional  coordinates  of  a point 
in  space  to  the  two-dimensional  coordinates  of  its  image  can 
be  expressed  compactly  as  a 4 by  4 homogeneous  coordinate 
transformation  matrix  (actually  we  use  3 by  4 matrix  because 
z component  in  image  is  a fixed  distance (f)  from  the  camera 
lens  center) . The  homogeneous  coordinates  and  the  homogeneous 
coordinates  transformation  matrix  are  a convenient  means  for 
representing  an  arbitrary  transformation. 

5.3.1  Elementary  Transformations 

In  the  following  discussion,  a vector,  or  point,  is 
represented  as  a column  vector.  Left  handed  coordinate  system 
is  assumed  unless  specified  otherwise. 

The  translation  transformation  (Figure  5.4  (a))  which 
moves  an  origin  to  a point  ( xt,  yt,  zt  ) is  ((xt,yt,zt)  becomes 
an  origin  in  new  coordinate  system) : 


1 0 0 -xt 
0 1 0 -yt 
0 0 1 -zt 
0 0 0 1 


(5.1) 


The  coordinate  transformation  corresponding  to  rotation  about 
the  x axis  (Figure  5.4  (b) ) through  an  angle  0 is  (positive 
0 is  defined  as  counterclockwise  (CCW)  direction  ) : 
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(a)  Translation  (b)  Rotation  about  X axis 


Y-  Y” 


(c)  Rotation  about  Y’  axis 


(d)  Rotation  about  Z”  axis 


Figure  5.4  Geometric  transformations 
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10  0 0 

0 cos9  -sin0  0 
0 sin0  cos0  0 
0 0 0 1 


(5.2) 


Similarly  coordinate  transformation  of  rotations  about  y,z 
axes  (Figure  5.4  (c) , (d) ) are  defined  as  : 


cos0  0 sin0  0 
0 10  0 
-sin0  0 cos0  0 
0 0 0 1 


(5.3) 


cosiJj  -sim|r  0 0 

sini|r  cos\|f  0 0 

0 0 10 
0 0 0 1 


(5.4) 


There  is  a subtle  difference  between  point  transformation 
and  coordinate  transformation.  When  we  want  to  rotate  point 
(x,y)  to  point  (x',y')  in  CCW  rotation,  it  is  the  same  as 
rotating  coordinate  system  by  the  same  amount  in  CW  direction. 
So  all  the  above  angles  become  negative  angles  when  we  want  to 
view  the  operation  as  a point  transformation. 

In  orthographic  projection,  a scaling  transformation  can 
be  used  to  scale  units  in  a real  world  into  units  in  image 


domain. 


An  arbitrary  affine  transformation  can  be  composed  by  the 
combination  of  these  transformations. 

Ttot  = SRZ  RyRxD  (5.6) 

The  perspective  projection  of  a point  p in  a camera  of  a 
focal  length  f is  given  in  Figure  5.4  (e) . Using  the  similar 
triangle  property  we  have  f : x'=  z : x and  f : y'  = z : y. 
Perspective  projection  of  a point  (x,  y,  z)  is  then  given  as 

x'  = 2L?  / = il 

z z (5.7) 

where  f is  focal  length  of  camera. 

5.3.2  Computation  of  a Viewpoint 

There  are  seven  underlying  parameters  in  the  camera 
transform  presented  above:  three  parameters  (xt,yt,  zt)  give  the 
camera  position  t,  three  more  (0  ,<p,  i|r)  are  sufficient  to  specify 
the  rotation  R,  and  a focal  length  f specifies  a property  of 
the  camera  itself.  Without  explicit  3-D  information,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  camera  transformation  between  a model 
and  the  corresponding  image  becomes  a perspective  n-point 
problem.  The  perspective  n-point  problem  tries  to  determine 
the  camera  transformation  given  hypothesized  n-point 
correspondences  between  an  image  and  a model.  Since  correct 
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correspondences  can  be  established  only  after  recognition, 
computation  of  the  camera  transformation  is  usually  within  the 
recognition  loop,  which  tests  all  the  combinations  of  model 
features  and  image  features  (hypotheses  space)  to  verify  that 
the  transformation  generates  the  observed  image  features  from 
the  model.  The  verified  camera  transformation  is  then  used  to 
determine  the  position  and  orientation  of  a camera  with 
respect  to  a viewer  centered  coordinate  system.  The 
hypotheses  space  to  be  tested  grows  exponentially  as  the 
number  of  objects  in  the  data  base  increases.  The  rich 
description  of  surfaces  and  well  defined  surface  boundaries 
obtained  through  our  integrated  segmentation  prunes  the 
hypotheses  space  drastically  using  surface  classification 
network  and  adjacency  and  geometric  constraints  of  surfaces  at 
an  early  stage. 

Roberts  [Robe  63]  expressed  this  problem  as  a least 
squares  problem  and  his  solution  requires  seven  point-to-point 
correspondences  between  a model  and  an  image.  Horaud  [Hora 
86]  showed  a constructive  method  for  computing  the  viewing 
transformation  for  the  special  case  of  three  lines  forming  a 
vertex. 

An  alignment  method  was  presented  by  Huttenlocher  and 
Ullman  [Hutt  and  Ullm  87]  to  compute  the  view  transformation 
by  using  three  points  correspondences.  They  assume  an 
orthographic  projection  between  an  object  and  an  image,  which 
is  equivalent  to  finding  an  affine  transformation.  A point  in 
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the  model  and  a point  in  the  image  are  aligned  first.  Then  a 
line  in  the  model  connecting  the  first  point  and  a second 
point  is  aligned  with  the  image  line  of  the  corresponding 
points  restricting  the  transformation.  Finally,  the  third 
point  provides  a complete  transformation  and  a scale  factor. 

Fischler  and  Bolles  [Fisc  and  Boll  81]  present  a closed- 
form  solution  for  this  problem  and  describe  important  results 
for  the  conditions  under  which  multiple  solutions  exist  for 
various  numbers  of  correspondences  between  image  and  model. 
Fischler  and  Bolles  noticed  that  for  every  real  positive 
solution  there  is  a negative  solution  and  hence  a maximum  of 
four  solutions  are  in  fact  possible.  Multiple  solutions  may 
exist  even  for  four  or  five  matches  in  the  general  position. 
This  means  that  at  least  six  matches  of  points  in  the  general 
position  ( a total  of  twelve  constraints  ) are  required  to 
assure  a unique  solution  to  the  six-parameter  problem. 

Dhome  et  al.  [Dhom  et  al.  88]  present  another  general 
solution  for  three  image-line  to  model-edge  correspondences. 
They  solve  the  rotation  problem  first  by  formulating  eight 
degree  polynomial  equation  using  the  3-line  correspondences  in 
general  conditions.  Depending  upon  the  configuration  of  the 
triple  of  lines  (coplanar,  trihedral,  general),  there  are 
four,  six,  or  eight  solutions.  They  removed  the  impossible 
solutions  which  lie  on  the  negative  z axis  or  the  solutions 
which  contain  invisible  lines.  The  8 solutions  result  agrees 
with  the  result  obtained  previously  by  Fischler  and  Bolles. 
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Assuming  that  a camera  focal  length  f is  known  by 
calibration,  six  parameters  are  needed  to  determine  the 
orientation  and  location  of  the  camera.  An  iterative  approach 
tries  to  determine  the  six  parameters  by  starting  with  the 
initial  specification  of  R and  D (for  example,  surface  and 
edge  correspondences  between  a model  and  image  description  can 
provide  this  information)  and  refining  R and  D through  error 
measurement.  Since  each  match  between  an  object  point  and  an 
image  point  constrains  two  degrees  of  freedom,  only  three 
point-to-point  matches  between  an  image  and  a model  are  needed 
to  achieve  a complete  solution. 

5.3.3  Iterative  Solution 

An  explicit  surface  description  of  the  surface  cluster 
graph  generated  in  chapter  4 provides  very  strong  clues  for 
the  orientations  and  the  types  of  objects  in  the  scene.  But 
we  need  an  incremental  least  squares  type  solution  to 
accumulate  evidences  from  various  image  features  in  order  to 
solve  the  occlusion  problem  in  the  scene.  We  discuss  an 
elegant  iterative  solution  [Lowe  86]  to  the  camera  transform 
problem. 

Following  the  standard  techniques  used  in  graphics,  let 
t denote  the  location  of  the  camera  in  world  coordinates,  let 
R (RzRyRx)  be  the  rotation  transform  which  specifies  the  camera 
orientation,  and  let  f be  the  focal  length  of  the  camera.  A 
point  p in  world  coordinate  is  first  transformed  into  the 
point  ( x,  y,  z ) in  camera-based  coordinates. 
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( X,  y,  Z ) = R (p  - t)  (5.8) 

The  perspective  projection  of  this  point  onto  the  image  plane, 
with  image  coordinates  ( x',  y'  ) is  given  by  (see  Figure 
5.4(e)) 

( x',  y'  ) = ( fx/z,  fy/z  ) (5.9) 

Since  this  representation  does  not  have  simple  derivatives  of 
x'  and  y'  with  respect  to  the  camera  transform  parameters,  the 
camera  transform  is  reparameterized  to  express  it  in  terms  of 
parameters  that  are  related  to  the  camera  coordinate  system 
rather  than  world  coordinates.  Let  Dy  and  D be  the  position 

x y 

of  the  origin  of  the  world  coordinate  projected  in  the  image 
plane  and  Dz  be  the  z component  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
coordinate  expressed  in  camera  coordinate  system.  The  new 
transform  is  expressed  as: 

( x,  y,  z ) = R p (5.10) 

( x',  y'  ) = ( fx/(z+Dz)  + Dx  , fy/(z+Dz)  + Dy  ) 

= ( fxc  + Dx,  fyc  + Dy  ) (5.11) 

where  c = 1 / ( z + Dz  ) 

Here  x component  of  image  projection,  x',  becomes  the  sum  of 
the  projection  of  the  origin  (Dx)  and  the  offset  projection 
(fx/(z+Dz))  of  the  (x,y,z)  relative  to  the  origin.  Y 
component  image  projection,  y',  is  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
The  camera  position  t and  (Dy,  D , D,)  are  related  as: 

a y z 
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t = R'1  (-(Dx(z+Dz))/f,  -(Dy(z+Dz))/f,  -Dz  )T  (5.12) 


The  derivatives  of  x,  y,  and  z (hence  of  x'  and  y')  with 
respect  to  rotation  parameters  (0,0,i|r)  can  be  expressed  in 
very  simple  forms.  For  example,  the  derivatives  of  a point 
(x,y)  with  respect  to  a conterclockwise  rotation  i|r  about  z 
axis  are  ((xl,yl,zl)  is  rotated  to  (x,y,zl)) 


dx  _ 
cJijf 
dy  = 


5(x1cosi|i  - y^inij;) 
cTijr 

d(x.,sinil;  + y^osijf) 
cRji 


-x^intlr  - y.,cosi|r  = -y 
x^osij;  - y.,sint|f  = x 


(5.13) 


The  other  derivatives  of  a point  (x,y)  with  respect  to 
rotation  0,0  are  computed  similarly. 

The  partial  derivatives  of  image  point  (x1,  y')  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  new  camera  parameters  (D  , D , D , 0,  0, 

x y z 

i|i)  can  be  computed.  For  example, 


X' 


fx 

z + Dz 


+ Dy 


(5.14) 


dx7  _ - dx7  dx7  -fx 

^ ‘ ' *5; ' ' 3d;  - 77T5J2 


(5.15) 


ax'  , _ fx  3z  _ - , , 

w 7TT5J235  y 


dx7  _ f dx  fx  dz 

"d0  z + Dz^0  (Z  + Dz)2^0 


dx7 

dijf 


dx 


z + 


Dz^ 


= -fey 


= fez  + fc2x2 


(5.16) 
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y'  derivatives  can  be  calculated  in  a similar  way.  Since  the 
initial  specification  of  R and  t can  be  computed  from  the 
surface  information  contained  in  surface  cluster  graph,  the 
Newton-Raphson  method  is  now  carried  out  by  correcting  errors 
in  x'  and  y'.  This  is  done  by  calculating  the  optimum 
correction  rotations  a0,  a 0,  and  ai|j  to  be  made  about  image 
axes  and  position  corrections  aD  , aD  , aD  . Instead  of  adding 
these  corrections  to  underlying  parameters  (0,  0,  i|r)  of  R, 
rotations  of  the  given  magnitudes  (Ra0,  RA0,  RA^)  about  their 
respective  coordinate  axes  are  computed  and  new  rotation 
transformation  is  composed  with  R. 

Given  the  partial  derivatives  of  x'  and  y',  it  is  easy  to 
achieve  convergence.  For  each  point  in  the  model  which  should 
match  against  some  corresponding  point  in  the  image,  the 
camera  transform  of  the  model  point  is  first  calculated  and 
the  errors  in  its  x and  y components  (ax',  Ay')  are  measured 
when  compared  to  the  given  image  point.  Then  equations  which 
express  the  errors  as  the  sum  of  the  products  of  its  partial 
derivative  times  the  error  correction  values  are  created: 


Is:*0* + fir*0*  + Is:*0* 


+ + ^ - *■ 


a*'AD.  * — ■ ^ - Ay' 


3d; 


^d: 


^d: 


(5.17) 

(5.18) 


So  for  each  point  correspondence  two  equations  are  derived. 
From  three  point  correspondences,  six  equations  are  derived, 
which  can  be  solved  for  all  six  camera  model  corrections.  The 
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error  equations  (5.17)  and  (5.18)  can  be  expressed  as  a matrix 
equation 


A P = E 


(5.19) 


where  A is  the  derivative  matrix  which  is  computed  from 
(5.15)  and  (5.16),  P is  the  vector  of  unknown  corrections, 
and  E is  the  column  matrix  of  error  terms.  Once  the 
correction  values  of  camera  parameters  (P)  are  obtained, 
camera  parameters  are  updataed  for  the  next  cycle  of 
convergence. 


D N+1  = 

Dn 

+ A D 

X 

X 

X 

D N+1  = 

DVN 

+ A D 

y 

y 

y 

Dn+1  = 

dn 

+ aD 

z 

z 

z 

Rn+1  = 

R 

* R„.  R.0  R" 

refers 

to 

iteration 

(5.20) 


terminates  when  the  average  error  is  within  tolerance. 

In  most  applications  of  this  method  we  will  be  given  more 
correspondences  between  model  and  image  than  are  strictly 
necessary,  and  we  will  want  to  perform  some  kind  of  best  fit. 
In  this  case  we  can  perform  a least-squares  fit  of  the  errors 
simply  by  solving  the  normal  equation. 


AT  A P 


At  E 


(5.21) 
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where  AT  A is  square  and  has  the  correct  dimension  for  the 
vector  P. 


5.4  Object  Recognition 

By  recognition  we  mean  that  identity,  location,  and 
orientation  of  objects  have  been  determined.  Low  level  image 
analysis  up  to  now  gave  rise  to  a description  of  the  image  by 
surface  patches  or  image  curve  features.  A description  of  the 
image  or  scene  thus  is  given  in  the  form  of  a relational 
structure  in  which  the  nodes  correspond  to  features,  surface 
patches,  or  objects,  labeled  by  lists  of  their  property  values 
(shape,  surface  types)  and  arcs  correspond  to  the 
relationships  between  these  features. 

Recognition  is  a search  process  establishing  the  best 
match  between  a model  and  an  image.  This  process  can  be  split 
into  two  subproblems:  the  problem  of  identifying  corresponding 
surface  patches  or  points  in  the  model  and  the  image,  and  the 
problem  of  computing  the  degree  of  match  between  these  two 
sets  of  corresponding  surface  patches  or  points.  Surface 
information,  as  extracted  in  Chapter  4,  provides  useful 
information  for  solving  the  two  problems. 

5.4.1  Candidate  Model  Generation 

One  important  and  difficult  task  for  a general  model- 
based  vision  system  is  selecting  the  correct  model.  Model- 
based  vision  is  computationally  intractable  without  reducing 
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the  large  set  of  objects  that  potentially  explain  a set  of 
image  features  to  a few  serious  candidates  that  require  more 
detailed  analysis.  Suppose  we  have  m model  features  and  i 
image  features.  The  possible  pairings  are  m x i.  If  we  want  to 
identify  an  object  of  p features,  the  total  number  of  matching 
required  is  p combinations  out  of  m x i (m  x .Cp)  . If  point 
features  (such  as  vertex  or  corner)  are  used,  the  problem  is 
extremely  difficult.  If  lines  or  curves  are  used,  we  can 
achieve  a minor  improvement.  If  surface  information  is  used, 
the  improvement  is  substantial  because  the  number  of  surfaces 
are  much  smaller  than  lines  or  point  features,  and  the  surface 
feature  itself  suggests  possible  objects.  The  problem  is  too 
large  to  undertake  a model-directed  comparison  of  every  known 
object  from  every  viewpoint.  Model  invocation  is  the  result 
of  the  directed  convergence  of  clues  that  suggest  identities 
for  explaining  image  features.  Model  invocation  is  computed 
through  associations  or  relationships  with  other  objects.  The 
effect  is  one  of  suggestion,  rather  than  confirmation. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  search  space,  we  must  have  a 
domain  independent  grouping  of  image  features.  But  too  much 
grouping  may  degrade  the  robustness  of  the  features,  since  we 
might  misgroup  them  without  domain  specific  knowledge.  Little 
structuring  is  general  enough  to  be  used  in  noisy  situations 
but  we  have  to  pay  for  the  associated  combinatorial  problem. 

Model  invocation  starts  with  a surface  cluster  graph 
generated  from  the  integration  module.  From  a surface  cluster 
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graph  we  first  identify  all  the  unoccluded,  completely  visible 
surfaces.  A surface  is  completely  visible  if  its  enclosing 
edge  segments  do  not  contain  the  shaft  of  the  T junction  as 
one  of  its  boundary.  Each  completely  visible  surface  is 
searched  through  the  surface  classification  network  and  is 
associated  with  a list  of  possible  objects  which  have  that 
surface  as  one  of  its  bounding  surfaces.  These  lists  form  the 
first  level  of  ranking.  Pair-wise  logical  disjunctions 
between  the  lists  form  the  second  level  of  ranking.  This 
logical  disjunction  of  lists  of  objects  continues  until  we  get 
the  logical  disjunction  of  all  the  lists  of  objects  associated 
with  each  completely  visible  surface.  Since  objects  at  higher 
levels  are  also  contained  in  lower  levels,  the  objects  which 
belong  to  a high  level  are  eliminated  from  a lower  level  lists 
simply  by  subtracting  those  objects.  The  meaning  of  each 
level  of  ranking  is  that,  in  highest  ranked  list,  we  have 
objects  which  contain  all  the  completely  visible  surfaces  as 
their  bounding  surfaces.  The  next  level  indicates  that  the 
objects  in  that  level  have  all  the  visible  surfaces  except  one 
as  their  bounding  surfaces.  This  interpretation  applies  to 
the  lowest  level  where  only  one  visible  surface  is  associated 
with  the  objects  which  have  that  surface  as  one  of  the 
bounding  surfaces.  A list  of  objects  linked  with  each  surface 
results  in  a first  level  pruning  of  the  candidate  models. 
Figure  5.5  shows  an  example  of  a ranked  candidate  list. 
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Figure  5.5  An  example  of  candidate  ranking.  Objects  which 
have  all  three  surfaces  as  their  bounding 
surfaces  are  ranked  highest. 
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Now,  the  candidate  model  list  is  tested  one  by  one  from 
the  highest  ranked  list  (objects  which  have  all  the  surfaces 
in  the  image  as  their  bounding  surface)  to  the  lowest  ranked 
list  by  computing  the  viewing  transformation  and  verifying 
that  the  transformed  object  model  conforms  with  the  image 
description.  Before  matching  a candidate  model  with  the  image 
features,  another  screening  process  to  eliminate  an  impossible 
candidate  model  fast  is  done  by  first  examining  the  adjacency 
and  geometric  constraints  of  visible  surfaces  for  each  model. 
Let  Ps  = (si,  s2)  be  a surface  pair  in  the  surface  cluster 
graph,  and  Pm  = (ml,  m2)  be  a surface  pair  in  the  model.  In 
order  to  be  the  corresponding  pair  of  Ps,  Pm  must  satisfy  the 
following  conditions. 

I An<?sis2  " I < 15  degree 

I Areasl/Areas2  " Areaml/Aream2  I < °*2  * (Area^/Area^) 

Angsis2  is  the  angle  between  the  surface  normals  of  si  and  s2 
in  the  image,  and  Angm1m2  is  the  angle  between  the  surface 
normals  of  ml  and  m2  in  the  model.  Areas1,  Areas2,  Aream1,  and 
Area^  are  areas  of  si,  s2,  ml,  and  m2,  respectively.  Surface 
normals  are  viewpoint  variant  features,  but  the  angle  between 
two  surface  normals  is  a view-invariant  feature.  If  a surface 
normal  is  obtained  accurately,  Angs1s2  is  the  same  as  Angm1m2,  no 
matter  what  viewing  directions  we  look  at  the  object.  Since 
noise  is  inevitable  in  image,  the  angle  condition  accommodates 
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any  possible  surface  normal  computation  error  of  the 
photometric  stereo  method.  The  surface  area  observed  in  the 
image  is  dependent  on  the  orientation  of  the  surface  and  on 
the  distance  with  respect  to  the  viewing  direction.  Figure 
5 . 6 shows  the  angle-area  relationship  between  a model  and  its 
corresponding  image.  We  showed  in  section  4.5.2  that  we  can 
recover  a surface  area  up  to  a scale  factor  for  planar 
regions.  But  area  ratio  is  independent  of  scale  factor,  hence 
it  is  a more  useful  feature.  Considering  segmentation  error 
and  surface  normal  error,  an  area  ratio  in  an  image  within  20 
% of  a model  area  ratio  is  accepted  as  a valid  surface  pair. 
These  conditions  are  based  on  the  rotation  and  translation 
invariant  properties  of  the  objects,  and  the  angle  condition 
is  valid  even  under  the  existence  of  occlusions.  A candidate 
model  is  discarded  if  it  does  not  satisfy  the  above 
conditions . 

5.4.2  Computation  of  Initial  Viewpoint  Parameters 

For  each  candidate  model,  a rotation  transform  is 
computed  first  by  associating  the  primary  surface  and  one  of 
its  neighbor  in  the  image  with  the  corresponding  surfaces  in 
a candidate  model.  We  discussed  in  section  5.3.1  that  a 
rotation  transform  can  be  composed  by  three  elementary 
rotations  about  x,  y,  and  z axes.  A rotation  transform  can  be 
represented  another  way  by  a rotation  of  angle  0 about  an 
arbitrary  unit  vector  k (axis  of  revolution)  located  at  the 
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Figure  5.6  Angle  relationship  between  a model  and  the  image 
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origin.  Let  kx,  ky,  and  kz  represent  the  three  components  of 
the  axis  k,  then  rotation  Rot  about  axis  k can  be  expressed  as 
follows  [Paul  1984]. 


Rot (k,0) 


kxkxv+c 

kxkyV+kzs 

kxkzv-kyS 


kykxv-kzs 

kykyV+C 

kykzv+kxs 


kzkxv+kyS 

kzkyV-kxs 

k.k7v+c 


(5.22) 


where  s = sin  0,  c = cos  0 , and  v = 1 - cos  0. 

Figure  5.7(a)  shows  the  rotation  transform  about  an  arbitrary 
axis  k.  We  first  find  the  rotation  transform  aligning  model 
surface  normal  with  the  corresponding  image  surface  normal 
Nd1  (Figure  5.7(d)  to  Figure  5.7(e)).  The  axis  of  rotation  is 
given  as  N|n1  x N(J1.  The  rotation  Rotl  between  a model  surface 
normal  Nm1  and  its  corresponding  image  surface  normal  Nd1  is 
then  given  as  (Figure  5.7(b)): 

Rotl (kl, 0)  where  kl=Nm1  x Nd1  and  0 = arccos  (N^  • N^)  . 
Since  this  rotation  transform  has  one  degree  of  freedom  about 
the  Nd1  axis,  the  final  rotation  transform  is  obtained  by 
aligning  with  (Figure  5.7(e)  to  Figure  5.7(f)).  The 
rotation  about  Nd1  is  given  as  Rot2(k2/0)  where  k2  is  Nj,,  <p  is 
the  angle  between  the  projections  of  and  1*2*1^  onto  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  (Figure  5.7(c)).  The  initial 

rotation  transform  is  given  by  Rot2  • Rotl.  This  transform 
aligns  two  model  surface  normals  with  the  corresponding  two 
image  surface  normals. 
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(c)  rotation  aligning  Nd2’  and  Nd2 


Ndl 


(f)  an  image 


Figure  5.7  Initial  rotation  transform  computation 
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Initial  position  estimates  are  provided  by  the  image 
location  of  the  primary  surface.  The  distance  between  the 
camera  and  an  object  in  the  image  is  estimated  by  comparing 
the  size  of  the  rotation-transformed  primary  surface  with  the 
corresponding  surface  size  in  the  image. 

5.4.3  Verification 

Since  we  are  using  an  iterative  method  for  computing  the 
transformation,  the  two  primary  surfaces  in  the  surface 
cluster  graph  is  used  until  they  are  reasonably  matched  by  a 
candidate  model.  The  initial  points  used  for  verification  are 
the  vertices  of  the  common  edge  of  two  primary  surfaces  and 
two  additional  vertices  adjacent  to  the  common  edge  vertices. 

The  iteration  cycle  of  refining  the  view  transform 
computation  starts  by  projecting  a candidate  model  into  the 
image  plane,  using  the  estimated  view  transform.  The 
corresponding  vertices  are  compared  to  measure  the  errors, 
then  a correction  vector  of  six  parameters  is  computed  to 
update  the  current  parameters.  The  projection,  error  measure, 
and  parameter  update  cycle  repeat.  Since  the  iterative  method 
converges  very  fast,  we  can  determine  possible  matching  within 
several  cycles  by  observing  the  error  behavior.  Once  the 
error  is  within  the  specified  error  bound,  we  include  other 
vertices  for  verification.  When  a vertex  is  not  available  due 
to  occlusion,  a line  error  between  an  image  line  and  a 
projected  model  line  is  used  for  error  measurement.  A line 
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error  is  defined  as  the  maximum  distance  of  endpoints  of  one 
line  from  the  other  line. 

The  projection  of  the  object  by  the  transformation 
requires  a visibility  check  of  each  surface.  Currently,  we 
implemented  a rudimentary  visibility  calculation.  A surface 
is  visible  if  the  transformed  normal  is  visible.  A vertex  and 
an  edge  are  visible  if  the  corresponding  surfaces  are  visible. 

First,  all  the  visible  vertices  and  edges  in  a surface 
cluster  graph  are  verified.  Once  this  is  done,  we  can  now 
predict  other  visible  surfaces  by  projecting  the  candidate 
model,  using  visibility  calculation.  The  verified  surfaces 
are  then  excluded  from  the  list  of  remaining  surfaces  to  be 
examined  further  by  the  recognition  procedure.  After  one 
object  recognition  is  completed,  the  next  surface  cluster 
graph  in  the  remaining  list  is  examined  by  the  same  procedure. 
This  process  continues  until  all  the  objects  in  the  scene  are 
recognized. 


5.5  Experimental  Results 

The  recognition  algorithm  was  implemented  and  tested  for 
a few  scenes.  Figure  5.8  shows  the  recognition  cycle  of  an 
image  of  a cylinder  and  a stair.  The  initial  transformation 
was  estimated  using  the  two  largest  surfaces.  We  included  the 
camera  focal  length  as  an  unknown  variable.  Recognition  took 
longer  than  in  the  other  two  experiments  because  the  focal 
length  was  also  unknown.  Figure  5.9  is  the  recognition  cycle 
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of  an  image  of  a stair  and  a trough.  The  trough  was 
recognized  first  because  it  has  the  largest  top  area.  Initial 
estimate  of  distance  was  large.  At  the  next  iteration  it 
overshot  a little,  then  immediately  converged.  Figure  5.10 
shows  the  recognition  of  a stair  in  four  iterations  of  the 
same  image.  Table  5.1,  5.2,  and  5.3  are  the  view  transform 
parameters  of  each  recognition  cycle.  xt,  yt,  and  zt  are  the 
the  components  of  the  translation  vector  between  the  object 
centered  coordinate  system  and  the  image  coordinate  system. 
0,  <p,  and  i|r  are  rotation  angles  with  respect  to  X,  Y,  and  Z 
coordinates.  These  parameters  are  defined  in  section  5.3.1. 
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Figure  5.8 — continued 
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Figure  5.9 — continued 
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Figure  5.10 — continued 
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Table  5.1  View  Parameters  for  the  Stair 


iteration=l 

iteration=3 

iteration=5 

iteration=6 

x,  (cm) 

-35.6 

-16.3 

-33.8 

-34.0 

y,  (cm) 

-29.8 

-13.4 

-26.4 

-26.9 

z,  (cm) 

100.4 

63.9 

68.27 

69.7 

0 (deg) 

21.3 

25.6 

26.0 

26.1 

0 (deg) 

135.9 

146.8 

144.5 

144.5 

♦ (deg) 

173.0 

-177.7 

179.7 

179.5 

f 

715.7602 

813.8250 

992.0088 

993.5185 

Table  5.2  View  Parameters  for  the  Trough 


iteration=l 

iteration=2 

iteration=3 

iteration=4 

2L 

(cm) 

21.4 

16.4 

16.0 

15.7 

Xr 

(cm) 

25.9 

17.2 

19.7 

19.9 

(cm) 

84.0 

60.9 

67.6 

68.4 

0 

(deg) 

-42.9 

-31.9 

-35.0 

-35.5 

0 

(deg) 

56.8 

69.1 

65.8 

65.3 

♦ 

(deg) 

161.9 

158.7 

159.0 

158.9 

Table  5.3  View  Parameters  for  the  Stair 


iteration=l 

iteration=2 

iteration=3 

iteration=4 

Xt  (cm) 

3.5 

-4.9 

-3.6 

-3.6 

Y,  (cm) 

97.8 

70.9 

71.7 

71.7 

z,  (cm) 

27.7 

23.7 

23.9 

23.9 

0 (deg) 

-28.7 

-41.4 

-39.8 

-39.8 

0 (deg) 

117.0 

127.9 

126.7 

126.7 

♦ (deg) 

-136.0 

-126.7 

-128.1 

-128.1 

CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSION 

In  this  dissertation,  we  have  developed  an  integrated 
segmentation  approach  to  the  three-dimensional  object 
recognition  problem  based  on  the  edge  and  surface  orientation 
maps.  Unlike  gray  level  images,  the  surface  orientation  map 
provides  rich  and  explicit  three-dimensional  information  of  a 
scene,  namely  a surface  normal  vector  at  each  pixel  location 
of  the  scene.  This  rich  three-dimensional  information  must 
first  be  organized  into  meaningful  structures  (e.g.,  surface 
patch  description)  to  understand  the  scene. 

Segmentation  of  an  image,  or  partitioning  of  the  image 
into  connected  regions,  each  of  which  has  different  physical 
properties,  is  the  most  difficult  and  crucial  step  toward  a 
high-level  symbolic  description  of  the  image,  which  is 
essential  for  three-dimensional  object  recognition.  There 
have  been  two  approaches  to  the  image  segmentation  problem:  an 
edge-based  approach  and  a region-based  approach.  The  edge- 
based  approach  invariably  produces  spurious  edges  as  well  as 
real  edges  and  misses  some  real  edges,  thus  region  boundaries 
are  rarely  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  segmentation  results 
from  the  region-based  approach  depend  on  the  seed  regions 
chosen  and  the  region  growing  methods.  The  region-based 
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approach  does  produce  disjoint  divisions  of  the  given  image 
but  often  either  oversegments  or  undersegments,  hence  some 
region  boundaries  do  not  correspond  to  the  physical  boundaries 
of  the  objects  in  the  scene.  Another  major  drawback  of  the 
region-based  approach  is  its  enormous  computational  burden  for 
the  region  merging  and  splitting  operations. 

In  this  dissertation,  we  developed  an  integrated  approach 
to  the  image  segmentation  problem,  which  compensates  for  the 
deficiencies  of  using  either  approach.  The  following 
contributions  are  achieved  by  taking  the  integrated  approach. 
(1)  Reliable  and  coherent  segmentation 

Our  main  contribution  is  an  improved  segmentation  by 
fusing  the  edge  detection  process  and  a surface-based 
segmentation  process  into  a much  more  reliable  and 
coherent  surface  patch  description  to  facilitate  object 
recognition.  During  integration,  consistent  segmentation 
cues  from  different  channels  reinforce  one  another,  and 
the  contradictory  cues  from  noise  or  segmentation  error 
are  canceled  by  examining  a global  consistency.  By 
registering  the  edge  detection  output  with  the  surface- 
based  segmentation,  explicit  edge  types  (e.g.,  convex, 
concave)  can  be  assigned  to  each  edge  segment.  Broken 
edge  segments  are  connected  and  junctions  are  more 
reliably  found  . The  prediction  of  possibly  missing 
edges  is  possible  by  using  the  junction  dictionary. 
Region  splitting  is  facilitated  by  locating  a potential 
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region  boundary.  The  integrated  segmentation  result  is 
an  explicit  and  rich  description  of  edges  and  surfaces  of 
objects  in  the  scene,  which  facilitates  object 
recognition. 

(2)  Computational  efficiency 

An  increase  in  speed  is  achieved  by  employing  a 
divide  and  conquer  strategy  during  region  analysis.  The 
focus  of  attention  is  given  to  the  large  regions  enclosed 
by  edge  segments.  Regions  which  are  adjacent  to  a large 
region  and  inside  the  boundary  of  a larger  region  are 
very  likely  to  be  the  same  surface  type.  These  regions 
are  usually  segmentation  artifacts.  Region  merging  is 
first  tried  on  those  regions  which  are  very  likely  to  be 
one  region. 

(3)  High  Curvature  regions  for  surface  based  segmentation 

We  introduced  high  curvature  regions  to  facilitate 
the  segmentation  by  preventing  the  same  surface  types 
with  different  surface  orientation  from  being  labeled  as 
the  same  region.  In  addition,  high  curvature  regions 
make  the  interpretation  of  registered  edge  detection 
output  and  surface  property  based  segmentation  output 
easy. 

(4)  Surface  classification  network  and  pre-filtering 

We  proposed  to  use  a surface  classification  network, 
where  each  surface  type  is  associated  with  a list  of 
objects  which  have  that  surface  as  one  of  the  bounding 
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surfaces,  to  prune  the  search  space  of  objects  in  the 
hypotheses  generation  phase.  Hypotheses  are  ranked  and 
adjacency  and  geometric  constraints  are  used  to  further 
prune  each  hypothesis  before  the  verification. 

Compared  to  the  other  uses  of  a surface  orientation  map 
(e.g.,  the  Extended  Gaussian  Image  approach),  the  integrated 
approach  provides  much  more  reliable  and  coherent  description 
of  surface  patches  and  their  relationships  in  the  image. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  the  segmentation  of  the 
surface  orientation  map  is  that  shadow  regions  in  the  scene 
cannot  generate  surface  orientation  information,  causing 
shadow  boundaries.  Surface  based  segmentation  has  no  way  of 
knowing  this  effect.  If  we  use  a three  edge  information  from 
three  different  illumination  directions,  which  must  be  used  in 
the  photometric  stereo  method,  and  the  knowledge  of 
illumination  directions,  detection  of  shadow  boundaries  and 
regions  will  improve.  Research  in  this  direction  could 
provide  a solution  to  the  shadow  problem. 

Another  direction  of  research  is  improving  the 
reliability  of  the  photometric  stereo  technique.  Currently, 
the  photometric  stereo  method  works  for  objects  of  smooth 
surfaces.  Further  research  is  required  to  reliably  obtain  a 
surface  orientation  map  for  objects  with  textured  or  non- 
smooth surfaces.  In  the  current  implementation,  verification 
of  the  hypothesized  object  is  tried  only  for  polyhedral 
objects.  General  verification  requires  rendering  capability 
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of  general  curved  objects  within  an  acceptable  time 
requirement.  Progress  in  the  computer  graphics  field  will 
provide  a solution  to  this  problem. 
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